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Teaching  Retarded,  Disturbed 
Blind  Children 

MILDRED  B.  HUFFMAN 


After  working  as  a  primary  teacher 
for  the  past  eight  years  with  mentally  re¬ 
tarded,  emotionally  disturbed,  blind  chil¬ 
dren  at  the  California  School  for  the  Blind, 

1  still  feel  there  is  much  I  need  to  know — 
much  I  do  not  know  about  the  best,  most 
constructive  method  of  handling  these 
multiply  handicapped  children. 

Nevertheless,  during  the  past  years  of 
leaching  in  which  I  have  studied  these 
children,  experimenting  with  ideas — learn¬ 
ing,  1  have  found  that  every  child  1  have 
worked  with  has  been  different.  Each  child 
has  acted  differently.  Each  child  has  had 
different  problems. 

fhis  article  is  written  from  what  I  have 
learned  through  experience.  It  is  being 
written  for  the  benefit  of  those  attending 
the  workshop  for  mentally  retarded  blind 
children  at  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  June, 
1960. 

As  1  have  fully  discussed  in  the  book. 
Fun  Comes  First  for  Blind,  Slow-Learners, 
it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  teacher’s  at- 

Iiiiiide  more  than  her  professional  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill,  influences  a  child’s  progress.* 


*  Huffman,  Mildred  B.,  Fitn  Comes  First 
^  Blind  Slow-Learners.  Springfield,  Illinois, 
Charles  C.  Thomas,  1957. 

Mrs.  Huffman  is  the  teacher  of  the  special 
primary  class  in  the  California  School  for  the 
mind,  in  Berkeley.  This  paper  was  prepared 
!nr  use  in  the  workshop  meeting  for  slow- 
onJ  mentally  retarded  children,  at  the 
1^0  AAIB  convention  la.st  June  in  Donelson, 
Fennessee. 

SEPTEMBER,  1960 


Because  of  this  belief,  I  am  attempting  to 
place  on  paper  positive  attitudes  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  use  in  working  with 
children  in  the  special  primary  class  in  the 
school.  I  feel  convinced  that  these  attitudes 
have  affected  each  child’s  progress — that 
these  attitudes  will  favorably  influence  the 
social,  emotional  and  academic  growth  of 
any  mentally  retarded,  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed  blind  child. 

Often,  children  are  enrolled  in  the  special 
primary  class  at  the  California  School  for 
the  Blind  who  apparently  are  too  disturbed 
and  /or  too  mentally  retarded  to  make  much, 
if  any,  academic  progress.  Many  of  them 
are  enrolled  for  diagnostic  reasons.  This, 
too,  has  been  discussed  in  detail  in  the  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  book. 

Records  at  the  school  will  testify  that  an 
average  of  about  one  out  of  three  such 
children  admitted  have  had  to  be  eventually 
dismissed  as  uneducable;  and  that  a  few 
have  been  placed  in  the  class  of  older  slow- 
learning  children.  But,  also,  the  records 
will  indicate  that  several  are  now  working 
satisfactorily  in  regular  classes  at  the  school 
— that  a  few  of  these  are  classified  in  the 
upper  division  of  their  class.  Other  chil¬ 
dren,  originally  enrolled  in  the  special  pri¬ 
mary  class,  are  now  enrolled  in  integrated 
classes  in  regular  public  schools.  From  in¬ 
formation  available,  they  seem  to  be  well- 
adjusted  children  doing  satisfactory  work. 

These  children  may  be  as  much  as  two 
or  three  chronological  years  older  than 
their  classmates;  still  they  are  started  on  a 
regular  school  program,  and  they  now  have 
a  good  opportunity  to  become  happier,  bet- 
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ter  adjusted,  more  independent  individuals 
in  an  adult  society. 

For  emphasis,  again  I  state:  The  teach¬ 
er’s  attitude  is  an  all-important  factor  in 
working  with  emotionally  disturbed,  men¬ 
tally  retarded,  blind  children — in  promot¬ 
ing  their  progress,  in  motivating  their  in¬ 
terest  toward  improvement. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  are  the  eight 
attitudes  which  I  feel  each  teacher  should 
conscientiously  strive  to  develop.  These  are 
actually  only  a  selection  and  reassembly  of 
attitudes  discussed  by  educators  many, 
many  times  in  different  ways  in  different 
writings.  They  are  discussed  here  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  encouraging  thoughtful 
re-consideration  by  teachers  working  with 
multiply  handicapped  children. 

1.  Be  firm!  Be  consistent!  Be  convincing! 
Be  patient!  Be  willing  to  exert  a  tremendous 
amount  of  effort.  There  is  no  easy  way  for 
anyone  to  train  an  emotionally  disturbed, 
mentally  retarded,  blind  child.  It  can  be 
fun.  It  can  be  interesting.  But,  it  can  never 
be  easy! 

2.  Expect  the  child  to  understand  and  be 
capable  of  improving.  In  other  words,  do 
not  underrate  him.  Avoid  limiting  his  pos¬ 
sible  progress  by  your  unbelief  in  his  abil¬ 
ity.  He  may  be  acting  much  younger  than 
he  should  because  he  has  been  treated  on 
the  level  of  a  younger  child.  Have  faith  in 
your  ability  to  train  him  to  act  otherwise. 
Believe  and  have  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
learn  to  act  differently.  Be  patient!  Keep 
trying!  Keep  expecting  success! 

3.  Praise  the  child,  but  do  not  overdo  it, 
when  he  shows  desirable  and  approved  be¬ 
havior.  Make  continuous  and  appropriate 
use  of  such  expressions  as:  “I'm  proud  of 
you.  You  are  a  big  boy!  You  made  Sally 
very  happy!”  Or,  if  the  occasion  warrants 
it:  “You  are  a  big  boy  and  1  like  you.  1 
like  you  very  much.  But  you  are  not  acting 
like  a  big  boy.  Can  you  act  like  a  big  boy 
— and  follow  instructions?”  In  other  words, 
help  the  child  to  develop  a  feeling  that  you 
always  like  him,  but,  sometimes,  you  do  not 
like  the  way  he  acts. 

4.  Use,  and  teach  the  child  to  observe. 


the  simple  slogan:  “Listen  and  do!”  When 
you  say  “No,”  mean  it.  Just  as  when  you 
say  “Yes,”  mean  it.  If  you  really  mean  h, 
your  voice  will  have  a  convincing  tone.  If 
you  are  uncertain  as  to  whether  you  can 
have  the  child  act  as  you  would  like  for 
him  to  act,  your  voice  will  have  a  ‘i-wish  | 
I-hope”  tone  which  he  will  sense  and  take 
advantage  of.  Remember,  it  is  better  not  to 
say  “No”  than  it  is  to  say  “No”  and  then 
permit  the  unfavorable  behavior. 

\  Avoid  issues  as  much  as  possible  by  get¬ 
ting  the  child  interested  in  something  else 
but  when  an  issue  does  occur,  be  firm  an' 
see  that  he  does  as  you  desire.  Your  ac¬ 
tions  in  such  instances  will  gain  the  child's 
respect  and  give  him  a  greater  feeling  of 
security.  It  will  also  help  to  lessen  chances| 
for  issues  in  the  future. 

5.  Encourage  daily  association  in  play 
and  work  with  other  children.  It  is  no 
possible  to  over-emphasize  the  importanal 
of  a  child’s  need  to  learn  to  enjoy  thej  *** 
companionship  of  other  children.  He  needs-  ^  ^ 
to  learn  to  share,  to  take  turns,  to  have  fun 
with  groups  of  children.  He  needs  to  learn 
to  think  of  the  happiness  of  others,  andte}'*’*®^ 
accept  the  responsibility  of  cooperative  pla;|  * ‘^*’'*‘* 
and  work.  Only  through  participation  ir| 
child-group  activities  can  a  child  truly  leamj 
these  social  behaviors — only  through  learnl 
ing  these  behaviors  as  a  child  can  he  beexl 
pected  to  make  a  proper  adjustment  as  ai 
adult! 

This  concept  is.  I've  found,  one  of  tl 
most  difficult  concepts  to  pass  on  to  pa: 
ents;  yet,  the  cooperation  of  the  pa- 
ents  is  imperative.  If  the  child  is  to  change 
his  parents  must  realize  the  importance 
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this  need  so  that  when  the  child  is  hotr| 
(especially  during  the  long  summer  vacal^"“®^ 
tion)  he  will  be  less  likely  to  regress 
his  earlier-established  behavior. 


6.  Be  consistently  fair  and  dependable  P®**'!*' 


disciplining  a  child.  Let  any  discipline  fts 
misbehavior  be  certain,  immediate,  and  ap^ 
propriate  to  the  misbehavior.  A  quietly 
spoken  reprimand  followed  by  a  certai" 
and-same  disciplinary  measure  (such 
sitting  in  a  "thinking-chair  to  think  it  over,'! 
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deprived  of  any  activity)  will  help  to 
change  the  child's  behavior  more  quickly 
and  permanently  than  loud  words,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  “stream”  of  harsh,  critical  remarks 
and  or  uncertain,  and  inconsistent  physical 
punishment.  Also,  depriving  the  child  of 
some  special  privilege  or  treat  can  be  used 
if  he  is  warned  ahead  of  time.  Never  take 
privileges  or  treats  away  from  him  unex¬ 
pectedly!  This  would  cause  a  feeling  of  in¬ 
security  and  uncertainty  about  all  expected 
pleasures. 

As  a  further  emphasis  concerning  dis¬ 
cipline  of  a  child:  Do  not  omit  or  postpone 
'the  punishment  a  child  has  been  warned  to 
expect.  If  you  plan  to  build  the  child's 
trust,  belief  and  confidence  in  you — if  you 
^  are  to  succeed  in  training  him,  there  must 
be  no  exceptions.  (But,  think  carefully  be¬ 
fore  making  any  “warning  statement.”  In 
other  words,  never  make  an  idle  threat  just 
for  the  sake  of  an  immediate  reaction  from 
the  child,  such  as,  “If  you  don't  sit  down 
and  be  quiet,  you  cannot  go  on  the  picnic 
with  us  tomorrow.”) 

Frequently,  I’ve  found  it  wise  to  suggest 
the  above  discussed  method  of  disciplining 
a  child  to  his  parents — for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  bewildered  and  frustrated  parents 
frequently  physically  punish  and  verbally 
threaten,  rather  than  constructively  discip¬ 
line,  their  children.  As  was  stated  in  Fun 
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Comes  First  for  Blind,  Slow-Learners,  it  has 
been  observed  that  “to  successfully  teach  a 
child-with-a-problem,  it  was  necessary  to 
tactfully  teach  a  parent-with-a-problem.” 

7.  Believe  in  the  child!  This,  I  feel,  is  a 
basic  attitude!  Believe  he  understands  and 
can  progress  unless,  or  until,  you  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  he  is  so  severely  retarded  that  he 
cannot  understand  what  you  expect  of 
i  int4  c^oes  not  have  the  ability  to  un- 

ilerstand,  then  you  cannot  expect  the  im¬ 
possible.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are 


le  foi  “Evinced  he  does  understand  and  can  do, 
id  ap  can  help  him  learn  to  act  properly 

[uieth  ’**7  firnt.  consistent,  and  convincing, 
irtain  Often,  it  is  a  child's  attitude  or  practiced 
ch  a  ‘’***avior,  and  not  his  lack  of  intelligence, 
over,  keeps  him  from  learning  skills  or 


from  behaving  as  he  should.  In  determin¬ 
ing  whether  he  does,  or  does  not,  under¬ 
stand,  persons  working  with  an  emotionally 
disturbed,  mentally  retarded,  blind  child 
need  to  wisely  follow  the  eighth  and  last 
suggested  attitude! 

8.  Use  your  God-given  common  sense! 
(Some  people  call  it  horse  sense.)  There  is 
no  one  answer  for  a  difficult  child's  be¬ 
havior  problem  .  .  .  except,  study  the  child! 

Be  honest  and  not  prejudiced  in  what 
you  see.  Avoid  making  weak  excuses  for 
his  behavior,  or  for  your  inability  to  train 
him.  Remember,  there  is  a  real  cause  or 
reason  for  everything  he  does,  and  for 
every  way  he  behaves.  Look  for  the  cause 
and  the  reason.  If  you  feel  that  it  is  your 
fault  in  the  way  you  are  attempting  to  train 
him,  admit  it,  then  remedy  it!  If  you  ob¬ 
serve  that  he  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
understand,  then,  possibly,  he  is  severely 
retarded  and  not  able  to  learn.  If  so,  ac¬ 
cept  it — remembering  it  is  not  the  child's 
fault!  (So  do  not  treat  him  as  if  it  were!) 
Do  your  best  with  him,  and  expect  the 
child  to  do  his  best  but  not  more. 

Unfortunately,  some  severely  retarded 
children  are  unable  to  make  any  satis¬ 
factory  change  or  progress.  However,  other 
severely  retarded  children  who  cannot  be 
educated  can  be  trained  (through  much 
time  and  patience  and  effort)  to  eat  prop¬ 
erly,  to  take  care  of  their  toilet  needs,  to 
dress  themselves,  and  to  get  along  well  with 
others.  I  have  found  the  “secret”  to  the 
training  is  the  same:  Be  firm!  Be  consistent! 
Be  convincing!  Be  patient!  And  above  all 
be  kind  and  understanding! 

As  a  conclusion  to  this  article,  a  final  gen¬ 
eral  suggestion  is  made:  Re-read  books  and 
articles  studied  before  your  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  with  these  children.  You  may  be 
surprised  how  much  more  meaningful  they 
will  now  appear  to  be!  You  will  find  that 
any  principle  which  applies  to  good  teach¬ 
ing  of  so-called  normal  children  will  ap¬ 
ply,  as  well,  to  the  teaching  of  multiply 
handicapped  children.  Needless  to  add,  this 
includes  the  governing  influence  of  the 
teacher’s  attitude! 
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The  Status  of  Home  Teaching 
as  a  Profession 

HERBERT  RUSALEM,  Ed.D. 
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Home  teaching  has  a  long  and  distin¬ 
guished  history  in  service  to  blind  persons. 
The  field  is  thought  to  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  1882  by  Dr.  William  Moon  and 
John  Rhodes.  Since  then,  home  teachers 
have  participated  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
thousands  of  blind  persons  and  have  made 
professional  progress  in  a  number  of  ways. 
This  progress  has  been  manifested  by: 

1.  Development  of  conferences  of  home 
teachers. 

2.  Establishment  of  training  for  the  field. 

3.  Promulgation  of  certification  standards 
and  procedures. 

4.  Publication  of  literature  concerned 
with  the  field. 

5.  Acceptance  by  public  and  private 
agencies  of  the  need  for  such  a  position. 

Within  recent  years,  there  have  been 
calls  for  a  re-appraisal  of  home  teaching. 
For  example,  Handel ••  predicts:  “Within 
the  next  five  years,  there  will  be  a  clarifica¬ 
tion  and  professional  development  of  the 
role  of  the  home  teacher.”  1  he  movement 
toward  re-assessment  has  been  manifested 
by  the  board  of  home  teacher  certification 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  which  has  recently  issued 
revised  qualifications  for  “certified  home 
teacher  specialist.”  The  current  level  of  ac¬ 
tivity  in  relation  to  “clarifying”  home  teach- 


Dr.  Rusalem  is  director  of  professional 
training  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  regularly  conducts 
the  New  Outlook  column,  “Research  in  Re¬ 
view.” 


ing  as  a  field  seems  to  reflect  a  generalized 
feeling  that  the  status  quo  does  not  provide 
the  optimum  service  to  blind  persons.  For 
instance,  it  has  been  noted  that  home  teach¬ 
ing  lacks  a  specificity  of  content.  Dickin¬ 
son,’  in  the  course  of  surveying  home 
teachers,  asked  for  a  definition  of  home 
teaching.  He  reports  ten  types  of  responses, 
indicating,  at  the  very  minimum,  some 
broad  differences  in  emphasis.  Dickinson 
asked  his  group  to  comment  on  the  future 
of  home  teaching.  The  first  of  these  com¬ 
ments  discussed  by  the  author  was:  “A 
clear-cut  definition  of  the  function  of  the 
home  teacher  is  needed  .  .  .  Gissen- 
danner-  in  her  survey  of  home  teachen 
notes:  "There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the 
duties  of  many  home  teachers.  . 
variety  of  duties  were  listed,  some  of  them 
highly  technical  in  nature,  others  that 
would  require  little  or  no  skill.” 

Questions  about  the  home  teaching  field 
are  not  confined  to  the  functions  of  per¬ 
sonnel  performing  this  service.  Discus¬ 
sions  of  home  teaching  have  often  con¬ 
cerned  such  diverse  matters  as  the  adequacy 
of  the  training  for  the  field,  its  differentia¬ 
tion  from  other  fields,  its  tendency  to  over¬ 
lap  and,  perhaps,  duplicate  the  work  of 
other  professions,  the  degree  to  which  sudi 
a  field  is  needed  in  service  to  blind  persons, 
and  the  professional  consciousnesss  and  af¬ 
filiations  of  home  teachers.  Each  of  these 
questions  warrants  research  and  discus¬ 
sion.  None  of  them  seem  adequately 
answered  by  existing  information.  At  this 
point,  we  have  relatively  few  facts 
relatively  many  opinions. 
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In  view  of  the  complexity  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  paucity  of  data  bearing  upon 
it,  this  paper  will  investigate  one  aspect  of 
the  total  problem.  Home  teaching  is  unique 
in  service  to  blind  persons.  Almost  without 
exception,  the  other  disciplines  participat¬ 
ing  in  work  with  the  blind  are  parts  of 
larger  professions.  Thus,  psychologists 
serving  blind  persons  belong  to  the  larger 
professional  community  of  psychologists. 

In  serving  blind  persons,  the  psychologist 
uses  his  generic  training  and  skill  and  ap¬ 
plies  them  to  individuals  who  retain  all  the 
characteristics  of  human  beings  while  being 
blind.  A  similar  observation  could  be  made 
of  teachers  of  the  blind,  social  workers  for 
the  blind,  rehabilitation  counselors  of  the 
Mind,  and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
field  of  home  teaching  is  indigenous  to 
service  to  blind  persons.  It  has  no  counter¬ 
part  in  other  disability  areas.  Its  existence 
is  circumscribed  by  the  population  of  blind 
persons  and  the  agencies  which  serve  them. 
This  characteristic  limits  the  professional 
mobility  and  opportunities  for  advancement 
and  growth  of  home  teaching  practitioners. 
The  career  pattern  of  home  teachers  is 
usually  marked  by  immobility  and  “dead¬ 
end"  jobs. 

In  re-assessing  home  teaching,  it  seems 
crucial  to  determine  if,  indeed,  this  field 
constitutes  a  unitary  profession  or  whether 
it  is  really  the  arm  of  another  profession. 
The  critical  nature  of  this  determination  is 
is^ijj.!  self-evident.  If  home  teaching  is  a  profes¬ 
sion,  then  such  agencies  as  the  AAWB 
board  of  home  teacher  certification  must 
establish  professional  standards  which  ele¬ 
vate  the  discipline  and  increase  its  effec¬ 
tiveness.  On  the  other  hand,  if  home  teach¬ 
ing  is  an  arm  of  another  profession,  it  must 
realign  its  professional  affiliations  and  meet 
the  standards  of  that  profession.  The 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  home 
teaching  is  a  profession  will  have  serious 
uateb  'ftplications  not  only  for  professional  or- 
Vt  this  S^ttizations,  but  for  recruiting,  training, 
;s  morale,  professional  advance¬ 

ment,  and  level  of  service  provided  by  such 
personnel. 
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The  issue  of  the  professional  character 
of  home  teaching  is  already  resolved  in  the 
minds  of  some  workers  in  the  field.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Gissendanner,  in  the  title  of  her 
paper,  refers  to  home  teaching  as  a  profes¬ 
sion.  On  the  other  hand,  Handel  sees  it 
emerging  into  a  profession.  In  any  event, 
it  seems  appropriate  to  examine  the  rele¬ 
vant  criteria  of  a  profession  and  to  attempt 
to  evaluate  home  teaching  in  the  light  of 
these  criteria.  In  doing  this,  we  may  evolve 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  status  of 
home  teaching  as  a  profession. 

Job  Analysis  Criteria  of  a  Profession 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics-^  lists  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  profession.  These  criteria  for  a  profes¬ 
sion  represent  a  job  analysis  approach.  In 
the  light  of  four  such  criteria,  how  does 
home  teaching  measure  up? 

1 .  Formal  education  in  well-organized  fields 
of  knowledge. 

In  Gissendanner  s  data,  fifty-eight  of  the 
110  respondent  home  teachers  indicated 
that  they  favored  undergraduate  work  in  a 
particular  field.  The  fields  reported  included; 
social  work,  psychology,  industrial  arts,  so¬ 
cial  welfare,  education,  and  social  case¬ 
work.  Thirteen  (twelve  per  cent  of  the  total 
sample  of  110  home  teachers)  recom¬ 
mended  graduate  study.  Dickinson  found 
that  thirty-seven  agencies  consider  the  home 
teacher  to  be  primarily  a  teacher;  seven¬ 
teen,  primarily  a  social  worker;  and  six 
considered  the  roles  equally  important. 

2.  College  graduation. 

Dickinson's  data  reveal  that  of  sixty 
agencies  surveyed,  twenty-seven  (44  per 
cent)  required  a  minimum  of  a  bachelor’s 
degree.  Three  of  the  agencies  (5  per  cent) 
required  graduate  work. 

Gissendanner's  report  indicates  that  of 
1 1 2  home  teachers  whose  educational 
achievement  was  reported,  eighty-seven  (78 
per  cent)  had  a  minimum  of  a  bachelor's 
degree  and,  of  these,  sixty  ( 54  per  cent)  had 
done  some  graduate  work.  Data  on  grad- 
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uate  degrees  are  not  presented.  The  latest 
AAWB  standards  for  home  teachers  re¬ 
quire  two  years  of  college.  However,  this 
level  of  college  achievement  may  be  waived 
for  high  school  graduates  who  have  had 
four  years  of  successful  employment  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  home  teacher  in  a  recognized 
agency  for  the  blind. 

3.  Definition  through  licensing  procedures 
or  through  the  standards  established  by  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations. 

The  AAWB  board  of  home  teacher 
certification  has  established  standards  for 
home  teachers.  Dickinson  reports  that 
fourteen  (23  per  cent)  of  the  sixty  agencies 
he  surveyed  require  AAWB  certification. 
A  point  to  be  determined  in  this  regard  is 
whether  the  AAWB  is  a  professional  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  same  sense  as  the  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Psychological  Association,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association, 
and  other  professional  groups. 

4.  A  long  period  of  training  is  required. 

Dickinson  examined  the  training  of  216 
incumbent  home  teachers  for  whom  level  of 
training  was  ascertainable.  Of  these,  147 
(68  per  cent)  did  not  have  any  graduate 
work  of  any  type.  In  fact,  forty-seven  (21 
per  cent)  had  no  college  training  and  an 
additional  forty-two  ( 19  per  cent)  had  some 
college  work,  but  not  enough  for  a  degree. 

Sociological  Criteria  of  a  Profession 

Greenwood  has  studied  the  attributes  of 
a  profession  from  a  sociological,  rather 
than  a  job  analytical  approach.  In  this 
framework,  he  identifies  five  characteristics 
of  a  profession: 

1.  Systematic  body  of  theory. 

A  profession  has  an  internally  consist¬ 
ent  system  of  abstract  propositions  that 
describes  in  general  terms  the  classes  of 
phenomena  comprising  the  profession’s 
focus  of  interest.  Professional  skill  con¬ 
sists  of  a  prior  or  simultaneous  mastery  of 
the  theory  underlying  that  skill.  Prepara¬ 


tion  for  a  profession,  therefore,  involve 
considerable  preoccupation  with  systematic 
theory,  a  feature  virtually  absent  in  the 
training  of  the  non-professional. 

If  there  is  a  theory  of  home  teaching,  h 
does  not  appear  in  the  literature  of  service 
to  blind  persons.  A  systematic  review  of 
this  literature  reveals  a  stress  upon  tech¬ 
niques,  problems,  and  anecdotal  materiak 
The  theoretical  content  of  this  literatuie 
seems  to  be  borrowed  from  other  fields  such 
as  social  case  work  or  education.  This  con¬ 
clusion  seems  borne  out  by  the  latest  AAWB 
home  teacher  certification  requirements. 
Beyond  level  of  education,  the  only  re¬ 
quired  academic  preparation  noted  is:  Four 
semester  hours  in  background  courses  in 
teaching  methods,  four  semester  hours  in 
background  courses  in  social  problems,  and 
one  semester  hour  of  a  course  in  the  path¬ 
ology  of  the  eye.  Other  than  this  requir^ 
ment,  the  stress  is  upon  foot  travel,  skills 
of  daily  living,  braille,  typewriting,  and 
practice  skills.  There  is  no  mention  of  a 
systematic  body  of  theory  for  home  teach¬ 
ing. 


2.  Professional  authority. 


The  professional,  according  to  Green¬ 
wood,  has  a  type  of  knowledge  which  is 
differentiated  from  the  layman’s  compara¬ 
tive  ignorance  in  the  field.  The  client  can¬ 
not  diagnose  his  own  needs  nor  select  from 
the  range  of  possibilities  for  meeting  them. 
He  accedes  to  the  acknowledged  “monop¬ 
oly”  of  information  and  skill  possessed  by 
the  member  of  a  profession.  This  author¬ 
ity  gives  security  to  the  client  and  is  aj 
source  of  his  faith  that  the  professional 
will  help  him  through  the  relationship 
which  is  being  established.  This  relation- 
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must  be  used  by  the  professional  to  per¬ 
form  the  service  for  the  client.  “Extrapro¬ 
fessional  intercourse  could  be  used  by  botl  friendly 
client  and  professional  in  a  manner  such  at  teacher: 
to  impair  professional  authority,  with  t  that  a  g 
consequent  diminution  of  the  professional’!  home  t( 
effectiveness.” 

The  available  evidence  supports  one  asl 
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pect  of  home  teaching  as  meeting  the  cri¬ 
terion  of  professional  authority.  The  re¬ 
ports  in  the  literature  suggest  that  clients 
tend  to  respect  the  “expertness”  of  the 
home  teacher  and  perceive  her  as  an  au¬ 
thority  in  terms  of  knowledge  and  skill.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  some  authorities  in 
the  field  that  the  home  teacher’s  own  blind¬ 
ness  strengthens  this  authority.  Although 
precise  data  are  not  currently  available  on 
this  point,  it  seems  likely  that  client  per¬ 
ceptions  of  the  home  teacher  meet  this  as¬ 
pect  of  the  criterion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  in  a  professional  manner,  a  major 
concern  of  all  human  relations  professions, 
may  be  less  clear  when  applied  to  home 
teaching.  For  instance,  the  history  of  home 
teaching  is  marked  by  a  group  which  has 
felt  that  friendly  visiting  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  personal  relationships  between 
blind  home  teachers  and  blind  clients  was 
the  essence  of  the  field.  Conversations  with 
some  home  teachers  suggest  that  this  per¬ 
ception  of  the  field  has  not  been  entirely 
abandoned.  We  lack  evidence  delineating 
the  motivations  of  home  teachers  in  enter¬ 
ing  the  field.  When  such  evidence  appears, 
een-Mt  may  reveal  that  many  home  teachers 
have  selected  this  occupation  for  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  important  personal  needs.  The 
degree  to  which  the  satisfaction  of  these 
needs  is  coincident  with  the  primary  focus 
on  client  needs  will  help  to  determine  the 
professional  status  of  home  teaching. 

There  are  some  elements  in  home  teach¬ 
ing  which  raise  questions  concerning  the 
professional  use  of  authority.  Gissendanner 
asked  her  home  teaching  population  about 
the  techniques  used  to  gain  the  initial  con¬ 
fidence  of  clients.  The  first  three  techniques 
les  it  reported  were:  Discussion  of  blindness  as 
per-  a  common  denominator,  showing  handi- 
apro-  work  of  other  blind  persons,  and  being 
botb  friendly  and  cooperative.  Of  110  home 
ich  a!  teachers  queried,  ninety  (82  per  cent)  felt 
ith  1  that  a  guide  should  enter  the  home  with  the 
onal’i  home  teacher. 

i  However,  at  this  time,  we  would  have  to 
ne  as|conclude  that  home  teaching  seems  to  gen¬ 
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erally  meet  the  criterion  of  professional 
authority,  but  that  further  research  is 
needed  to  test  this  hypothesis. 

3.  Sanction  of  the  community. 

Greenwood  feels  that  one  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  a  profession  is  that  it  is  recognized 
by  the  community  to  a  degree  which  vests 
the  professions  with  powers  and  privileges. 
Among  the  latter  are:  accreditation  by  the 
profession  itself,  control  of  its  training  fa¬ 
cilities,  limitation  of  professional  practice 
to  those  who  have  met  minimum  qualifica¬ 
tions,  confidentiality,  immunity  from  com¬ 
munity  judgment  on  technical  matters,  and 
control  of  standards  of  performance.  The 
sum  of  these  powers  and  privileges  is  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  monopoly  granted  by  the 
community  to  the  professional  group  in 
recognition  of  the  special  skills  needed  to 
practice  the  profession  and  the  special 
training  needed  to  acquire  that  level  of  skill. 

Underlying  sanction  of  the  community  is 
the  existence  of  a  professional  community  of 
interest  manifested  by  a  strong  professional 
organization.  For  example,  community 
recognition  of  medicine  rests  firmly  upon 
the  professional  activities  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  As  social  work  has 
gained  strength  in  terms  of  community 
recognition,  this  gain  has  been  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  emergence  of  a  strong 
professional  organization.  Such  an  organi¬ 
zation  does  not  exist  for  home  teachers  of 
the  blind.  As  a  definable  group,  home 
teachers  do  not  do  their  own  accrediting, 
do  not  establish  standards  of  performance, 
do  not  certify  their  own  members,  do  not 
have  immunity  from  community  judgment 
on  technical  matters,  and  do  not  limit  pro¬ 
fessional  practice  to  certain  qualified  in¬ 
dividuals.  As  a  matter  of  fact  one  of  the 
unique  features  of  home  teaching  is  that  it 
is  the  only  field  in  service  for  the  blind 
which  has  its  standards  set  by  a  parent 
body,  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind.  The  latter  organization  is  not 
a  group  representing  the  field  of  home 
teaching.  It  is  a  body  of  professional  and 
lay  persons  sharing  a  common  interest  in 
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blindness.  Social  workers  and  psychologists, 
for  example,  would  consider  it  inconceiv¬ 
able  for  the  AAWB  to  set  standards  for 
their  professions.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  number  of  members  who  have  served 
on  the  AAWB  board  of  home  teacher  cer¬ 
tification  are  not  home  teachers,  but  are  re¬ 
presentatives  of  other  professions. 

Home  teachers,  as  a  group,  seem  to  lack 
other  evidences  of  community  recognition 
of  them  as  a  profession.  A  majority  of 
home  teachers  in  the  United  States  fail  to 
have  certification,  even  on  the  level  cur¬ 
rently  established.  Home  teachers  do  not 
exercise  control  over  the  one  major  source 
of  professional  training  in  their  field.  Fi¬ 
nally,  home  teachers  have  not  achieved 
universal  acceptance  in  the  family  of  pro¬ 
fessional  groups.  Some  of  the  professional 
co-workers  of  home  teachers  have  doubts 
about  the  professional  character  of  the 
home  teaching  group. 

4.  Regulative  code  of  ethics. 

Every  profession  has  a  code  of  ethics,  in 
part  formal,  and  in  part  informal.  This  code 
of  ethics  defines  the  relationships  which  a 
professional  worker  maintains  with  clients, 
with  colleagues,  with  the  community,  and 
with  his  agency.  Since  professionals  tend 
to  exercise  a  monopoly  within  the  com¬ 
munity,  a  code  of  ethics  is  needed  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  regulation  of  this  monoply.  In¬ 
formally,  professionals  enforce  the  code 
through  applying  pressures  to  each  other  in 
terms  of  referrals,  consultations,  profes¬ 
sional  reciprocity,  and  professional  recog¬ 
nition.  On  a  formal  level,  professional  or¬ 
ganizations  enforce  codes  of  ethics  through 
limitations  on  admission  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  through  disciplinary  action. 

So  far  as  this  writer  can  see,  home  teach¬ 
ing  does  not  maintain  its  own  code  of 
ethics  nor  does  it  subscribe  to  the  code  of 
ethics  of  any  other  professional  group.  The 
AAWB  code  of  ethics  applies  to  social 
agencies,  not  to  individuals.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  current  movement  under 
way  leading  toward  the  formulation  of  a 
code  of  ethics  for  home  teaching. 


5.  The  professional  culture. 
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According  to  Greenwood,  every  proftt- 
sion  operates  through  a  network  of  formal 
and  informal  groups.  Among  these  are  th« 
institutions  and  agencies  through  which  the 
profession  provides  its  services,  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  research  centers  providing  re¬ 
cruits  and  new  information  for  the  profes¬ 
sion,  large  professional  organizations,  and 
smaller  professional  interest  groups  or 
cliques.  These  groups  create  a  professional 
culture  for  their  members,  consisting  of 
“values,  norms,  and  symbols.”  Among  the) 
components  of  a  value  system  of  a  profes¬ 
sion  are  the  following  beliefs:  the  service 
which  this  profession  renders  to  the  com¬ 
munity  is  valuable,  the  members  of  the 
profession  are  wiser  than  the  laity  in  re¬ 
gard  to  service-connected  matters,  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  service  achieved  by  the  profes¬ 
sion  is  in  the  interest  of  the  greater  good  of 
the  community,  the  profession  is  based 
upon  rational  grounds  which  may  be  chal 
lenged  by  research  and  reasonable  discus¬ 
sion. 

One  of  the  elements  of  a  professional 
culture  is  the  concept  of  a  career.  Members 
of  the  profession  feel  a  “calling”  to  provide 
service.  They  tend  to  minimize  self-seek¬ 
ing  motives  and  to  become  totally  involved 
in  their  work.  The  function  of  the  ne« 
entrant  into  the  field  is  to  “fit  into”  thel 
existing  culture.  To  some  extent,  his  pro-! 
fessional  training  has  given  him  some  prep-j 
aration  for  this  step.  Ultimately,  however 
the  profession  enforces  its  own  degree  oJ 
conformity  upon  the  individual  and  fasbj 
ions  him  into  a  “colleague.” 

As  a  group,  home  teachers  seem  tc 
share  a  professional  culture.  Although  the  ^ 
culture  is  not  explicitly  stated  owing  to  th< 
absence  of  a  strong  professional  organiza 
tion,  the  element  of  a  career  is  present  ii  * 
conjunction  with  a  service  orientation 

When  home  teachers  assemble  for  thei 
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qualifications  to  provide  it,  and  the  need 
for  society  to  recognize  their  monopoly 
of  this  service. 


Summary 

Some  criteria  of  a  profession  enunciated 
by  two  different  sources  have  been  ex¬ 
amined  in  relation  to  home  teaching.  When 
viewed  in  this  context,  home  teaching  gives 
evidence  of  being  a  profession  in  at  least 
two  of  these  areas; 

1.  Professional  authority. 

Professional  culture. 

On  the  other  hand,  home  teaching  fails 
to  meet  the  criteria  in  the  remaining  seven 
areas: 

1.  Formal  education  in  well-organized 
fields  of  knowledge. . 

2.  College  graduation — often  with  an  ad¬ 
vanced  degree — or  experience  of  such 
kind  and  amount  as  to  provide  a  com¬ 
parable  background. 

3.  Definition  through  licensing  procedures 
or  through  the  standards  established  by 
professional  organizations. 

4.  Long  period  of  training. 

5.  Systematic  body  of  theory. 

6.  Sanction  of  the  community. 

Regulative  code  of  ethics. 

Conclusions 
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In  a  period  of  almost  eighty  years,  home 
teaching  has  been  able  to  meet  the  criteria 
of  a  profession  only  partially.  This  is  in 
contrast  to  social  work  and  psychology, 
Both  equally  young  professions  which  have 
been  able  to  achieve  greater  professionality 
on  virtually  all  nine  criteria  examined.  The 
reasons  for  this  retardation  in  the  profes¬ 
sionalization  of  home  teaching  can  only  be 
conjectured.  However,  the  retardation  is  a 
For  example,  whereas  almost  all  pro¬ 
fessions  have  consistently  raised  profes¬ 
sional  standards,  even  to  the  level  of  Ph.D., 
tatjoif'‘PP*®"^^'’*^‘f  by  intensive  supervised  clini- 
.  jjjgjpl  field  work,  home  teaching  has  regressed, 
currently  announced  requirements  for 
jcertified  home  teacher  issued  by  the  AAWB 
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Ward  of  home  teacher  certification  opens 
specij  ^'8^  school  graduates  without 
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college  training  of  any  sort  to  achieve  certi¬ 
fication.  This  is  in  contradistinction  to 
earliest  standards  in  this  held,  which  were 
more  demanding. 

What  does  this  “slipping  back”  suggest 
for  the  future  of  home  teaching? 

a.  It  may  be  determined  that  the  failure 
of  home  teaching  to  achieve  professionali¬ 
zation  is  due  to  its  hybridized  nature,  repre¬ 
senting  an  amalgam  of  elements  of  two  or 
more  other  professions.  If  this  is  the  case, 
home  teaching  may  eventually  cease  to  be 
a  recognizable  entity  and  its  functions  will 
be  assumed  by  these  other  professions. 

h.  It  may  be  determined  that  home  teach¬ 
ing  is  indeed  a  profession,  but  that  it  has 
been  deterred  by  lack  of  leadership  in  its 
own  ranks.  If  this  turns  out  to  be  the  case, 
the  field  will  rigorously  re-examine  its  en¬ 
trance  standards  and  limit  membership  in 
the  field  to  individuals  who  more  nearly 
reflect  professional  calibre,  training,  and 
orientation. 

c.  It  may  turn  out,  as  Handel  suggests, 
that  home  teaching  is  a  field  that  is  in  a 
stage  of  transition,  but  which  will  emerge 
as  a  new  and  more  respected  profession.  If 
this  occurs,  one  can  expect  a  long  period  of 
readjustment  during  which  a  complete 
overhaul  is  made  of  the  field.  There  is  no 
way  of  predicting  at  this  point  what  the 
characteristics  of  this  new  field  will  be. 

This  paper  will  not  take  a  stand  on  the 
three  alternatives  listed  above.  It  will,  how¬ 
ever,  conclude  that,  as  it  stands  currently, 
home  teaching  lacks  many  of  the  crucial 
elements  of  a  profession.  If  this  situation 
is  sustained  in  the  future,  the  consequences 
will  be  inadequate  service  to  clients,  lack 
of  recognition  and  status  in  the  community, 
deterioration  of  home  teacher  morale,  in¬ 
creasingly  modest  remuneration,  increased 
pressure  by  other  professions  for  change 
within  the  field,  and  further  declines  in 
standards. 

It  is  believed  that  home  teaching  has  the 
potentialities  for  finding  some  of  its  own 
solutions.  This  paper  will  suggest  one  way 
in  which  this  can  be  accomplished.  Through 
adequate  financial  support,  home  teachers 
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through  their  existing  organization  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  establish  a 
strong  professional  organization,  linked  to 
either  education  or  social  work  as  their 
home  base.  This  organization  should  be 
encouraged  to  set  high  standards  for  mem¬ 
bership,  consistent  with  those  in  either  edu¬ 
cation  or  social  work,  depending  upon  the 
affiliation  selected.  Furthermore,  home 
teachers,  in  cooperation  with  national  or¬ 
ganizations  and  universities,  should  estab¬ 
lish  training  programs  for  home  teachers 
consistent  with  the  best  curriculum  think¬ 
ing  of  the  day.  Ultimately,  home  teachers 
may  have  to  surrender  their  current  desig¬ 


nation  and  begin  to  see  themselves  as  r- 
habilitation  therapists,  social  workers,  or 
adult  educators. 

The  membership  of  the  home  teachini 
field  consists  of  some  individuals  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  own  level  of  preparation  and 
their  own  lack  of  occupational  mobility 
have  been  content  to  “peg”  their  own  field 
at  a  “technical,”  rather  than  a  professional 
level.  Much  of  the  recent  growth  of  social 
work  and  psychology  have  come  from 
within  these  professions.  Perhaps  home 
teaching,  with  the  help  of  national,  state, 
and  local  groups,  has  the  resources  for 
putting  its  own  house  in  order. 
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In  1957,  THE  AMERICAN  Social  Hygiene  As¬ 
sociation  established  a  research  project  on 
venereal  disease  in  adolescence  which  is 
being  conducted  in  several  localities.  This 
paper  is  a  report  on  the  study  in  progress 
in  Santa  Monica. 

The  representatives  of  the  Association 
asked  us  to  design  and  conduct  a  study 
which  would  have  relevance  to  the  preven¬ 
tion  and  correction  of  a  slightly  rising  rate 
of  venereal  diseases  among  adolescents.  It 
seemed  to  us  that,  since  most  venereal 
disease  is  the  result  of  overt  sexual  inter¬ 
action,  any  preventive  program  would  in¬ 
volve  either  or  both  of  two  possibilities:  1) 
an  aggressive  health  education  program 
which  would  inform  adolescents  how  to 
avoid  venereal  diseases  even  though  they 
increasingly  got  themselves  involved  in 
sexual  activities;  2)  a  socio-moral  approach 
to  reduce  the  overt  sexual  interaction. 

Although  both  approaches  could  be  seen 
as  desirable  from  a  public  health  point  of 
view,  it  was  obvious  that  the  first  was  not 


'  This  paper  is  a  preliminary  report  of  the 
Santa  Monica  project,  one  of  the  studies  on 
adolescent  behavior  sponsored  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Social  Hygiene  Association,  by  its  re¬ 
search  director.  It  was  presented  at  the  Eighty- 
^  sixth  Annual  Forum  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Social  Welfare,  held  in  May,  1959,  at 
San  Francisco,  and  is  reprinted  with  permis¬ 
sion  from  Casework  Papers,  1959,  published 
by  the  Family  Service  Association  of  America. 

The  discussion  has  validity  for  those  deal¬ 
ing  with  blind  persons,  since  the  factor  of 
blindness  hears  on  the  individual’s  experience 
'vith  and  response  to  social  and  psychological 
^  situations. 

(Assisting  the  author  as  research  associates 
Here  William  L.  Kimball,  Mary  Kimball  and 
L  H.  Glass. 
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likely  to  get  ardent  support  from  the  com¬ 
munity,  especially  if  nothing  positive  was 
done  about  the  latter  alternative.  In  order 
to  develop  a  socio-moral  approach  it 
seemed  to  us  that  first  we  had  to  find  out 
the  psychosocial  norms  realistically  attain¬ 
able  by  adolescents  in  our  modem  urban 
culture.  To  find  out  what  is  wrong  with  the 
youthful  code  breakers,  it  is  necessary  to 
find  out  first  what  is  right  about  the  so- 
called  “good”  children.  This  implied  criti¬ 
cism  of  much  research  on  delinquency  is 
deliberate.  In  any  event,  we  proceeded  to 
set  up  a  pilot  project  to  study  the  strengths 
and  the  sources  of  these  strengths  in  a 
group  of  “good”  children.  We  selected  a 
neighborhood  of  upper-lower-class  and 
lower-middle-class  children  in  a  small  city 
which  is  part  of  a  large  metropolitan  com¬ 
plex.  A  married  couple  on  the  staff  of  the 
project  rented  a  house  in  the  neighborhood 
and  we  built  up  contacts  with  local  junior 
high  school  students. 

The  junior  high  school  group  was  se¬ 
lected  because  our  primary  interest  was  in 
a  preventive  program.  The  formative  years 
of  adolescence,  at  least  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  view,  is  a  period  when  basic  lines 
of  behavior  are  laid  down  in  the  personality. 
We  believed  that  if  we  could  learn  more 
about  what  happens  in  these  years,  it  would 
be  possible  to  have  a  better  base  for  a 
successful  preventive  program. 

We  have  interviewed,  at  various  levels  of 
intensity,  forty-two  of  these  young  people. 
Some  of  them  have  been  interviewed  and 
tested  many  times  within  the  last  two  years. 
In  addition,  we  have  conducted  group  in- 
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terviews  with  twenty-four  boys  and  girls  of 
the  same  age  and  social  class  in  another 
part  of  the  metropolitan  area.  The  inter¬ 
views  have  been  tape-recorded  and  tran¬ 
scribed.  We  have  completed  a  preliminary 
analysis  of  the  material,  coding  it  according 
to  our  theoretical  approaches.  It  is  not 
possible  to  give  the  definitive  results  of  this 
study  at  this  time.  I  shall  try,  however,  to 
give  some  of  the  highlights. 

In  our  pilot  study,  we  have  been  pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  putting  together  a 
theory  which  would  make  meaningful  the 
observations  and  revelations  of  this  group 
of  teen-agers.  We  have  taken  the  position 
that  the  problem  of  venereal  disease  could 
be  stated  in  terms  of  character  develop¬ 
ment.  Since  the  disease  is  generally  con¬ 
tracted  in  genital  contact,  prevention  can 
be  either  medical  or  moral.  Medical  pre¬ 
vention  would  necessarily  involve  im¬ 
munization  or  other  mechanical  preventive 
measures.  However,  within  the  American 
cultural  pattern  such  measures  cannot  be 
publicly  condoned.  The  prevention  of  ve¬ 
nereal  disease,  therefore,  becomes  a  moral 
or  character  problem.  Stated  baldly,  the 
problem  is  how  to  reduce  promiscuity  (any 
sexual  contact  outside  of  marriage).  Realis¬ 
tically,  the  problem  has  a  further  complica¬ 
tion — how  to  reduce  sexual  behavior  on 
an  indiscriminate  basis  or  to  reduce  im- 
pulsivity  in  choosing  the  sexual  partner. 
Venereal  disease  is  largely  caused  by  prom¬ 
iscuity,  and  the  probability  of  contracting 
the  disease  increases  as  indiscriminacy  in¬ 
creases.  These  premises  lead  to  two  kinds 
of  questions: 

1 .  What  are  the  social  and  psychological 
causes  of  promiscuity  and  indiscriminacy? 

2.  Conversely,why — in  view  of  the  great 
strength  of  the  motivation  for  sexual  satis¬ 
faction — is  there  not  more  promiscuity  and 
indiscriminacy?  Or,  stated  positively,  what 
are  the  social  and  psychological  character¬ 
istics  of  those  adolescents  who  make  a 
successful  adaptation  to  the  mores?  The 
question  about  successful  adaptation  is  im¬ 
portant  since  our  ultimate  objective  is  to 
find  ways  to  help  people  avoid  venereal 


disease.  If  we  can  learn  in  detail  whatk 
takes  to  avoid  promiscuity  and  indiscrin. 
inacy  in  a  culture  replete  with  sexual  stimu¬ 
lation,  we  might  be  able  to  help  younf 
people  live  happier  as  well  as  healthin 
lives. 


Identity  Formation 

The  basic  theoretical  framework  used 
involves  the  principle  of  identity  formutioo 
in  adolescence.*  We  are  intrigued  with  the 
possibility  of  testing  Erikson’s  hypothesis 
that  identity  formation  is  the  primary  de¬ 
velopmental  task  in  adolescence.  One  as¬ 
pect  of  identity — the  sex  role — has  been 
the  major  focus  of  our  study.  We  haw 
endeavored  to  learn  how  the  appropriate 
masculine  and  feminine  sex  roles,  and  the 
behaviors  and  feelings  characteristically  re¬ 
lated  to  them,  are  established.  Another 
focus  of  our  study  has  been  on  the  social 
characteristics  of  identity  formation,  that 
is,  those  aspects  of  identity  involving  inter¬ 
personal  relationships  and  those  involving 
work,  occupation,  or  career. 

Although  we  are  interested  in  contribut¬ 
ing  to  knowledge  about  adolescence  and 
character  development,  we  have  as  an  ever¬ 
present  objective  the  practical  aim  of  find¬ 
ing  ways  to  help  adolescents  make  success¬ 
ful  adaptations  to  society's  demands.  The 
over-all  purpose  of  the  various  studies  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Social  Hygiene  As¬ 
sociation  is  to  help  the  Association  in  d^ 
veloping  programs  to  reduce  the  incidence 
of  venereal  disease  in  adolescents.  In  recent 
years  there  has  been  an  increase  not  only  in 
the  incidence  of  venereal  disease  among 
teen-agers,  but  also  in  illegitimacy  and  (k- 
linquency  involving  violence  and  vandal¬ 
ism.  Theories  about  identity  formation  and 
sex  roles  have  relevance  to  such  behavior; 
the  antisocial  acts  are  viewed  as  symptoms 
of  role  ditfusion  and  anomie.  We  see  sex 
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*Erik  Erikson,  Childhood  and  Society,  W- 
W.  Norton  and  Company,  New  York,  >  l. 
Also,  “The  Problem  of  Ego  Identity,"  Jquniai| 
of  the  American  Psychoanalytic  Association, 

Vol.  IV,  No.  I,  1956.  pp.  56-121. 
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role  acquisition  as  central  to  identity  for¬ 
mation. 

It  is  our  belief  that  in  order  to  help  the 
diffused  and  anomic  adolescents,  we  must 
know  what  it  takes  to  achieve  identity.  If 
we  can  find  out  what  the  necessary  social 
and  psychological  conditions  are  for  fur¬ 
thering  adolescent  adaptations  that  are  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  adolescents  themselves  and  to 
others,  we  should  be  able  to  provide  clues 
about  better  ways  to  help  teen-agers  than 
hortatory  demands  or  resorting  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  mystique  of  “love,”  “security,”  “dis¬ 
cipline,”  and  so  on. 

Establishing  Sex  Role 

To  date,  the  results  of  our  pilot  study  are 
primarily  related  to  the  ingredients  in¬ 
volved  in  the  developmental  task  of  acquir¬ 
ing  appropriate  sex  role,  both  in  affect  and 
behavior.  We  have  found  that  those  who 
are  mastering  this  task  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  observe,  choose,  and  learn 
the  skills  required  for  appropriate  sex  role 
enactment.  Essentially,  successful  mastery 
is  achieved  if  the  adolescent  participates  in 
varied  situations  with  different  types  of 
people  and  if  there  are  people  in  the  social 
I  life  who  are  appropriate  models  for  sex 
role  behavior.  Conversely,  if  the  child  is 
isolated  and  his  models  are  inadequate  or 
lacking,  he  will  tend  in  adolescence  to 
resort  either  to  biologically  primitive  ex¬ 
pressions  of  sexuality  or  to  the  distortions 
of  fantasy. 

In  addition  to  association  with  adequate 
models,  the  adolescent  needs  opportunities 
for  enacting  and  practicing  appropriate  sex 
role  behavior.  Opportunities  for  such  prac¬ 
tice  may  be  available  in  the  home,  school, 
church,  leisure-time  activities,  or  in  work 
experiences.  Adolescents  deprived  of  prac¬ 
tice  will  resort  again  to  primary  enactments 
or  fantasies.  Also,  the  adolescent  must  have 
the  opportunity  to  learn  the  skills  that  fa¬ 
cilitate  appropriate  sex  role  enactment — 
dancing  is  one  good  example. 

^  Psychologically,  the  adolescent  must  be 
I  able  to  internalize  the  meaning  of  his  or 
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that  he  or  she  is  behaving  in  a  masculine  or 
feminine  way.  Individuals  whose  early  life 
created  distortions  of  sexual  identity  or 
who  became  emotionally  deadened  will 
have  trouble  with  the  process  of  internali¬ 
zation.  Furthermore,  the  ability  to  inter¬ 
nalize  the  feelings  is  dependent  on  the  de¬ 
gree  of  harmony  that  exists  between  the 
inner  feeling  and  the  enactment.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  a  girl  feels  that  it  is  debasing  to 
be  female  and,  at  the  same  time,  she  is  re¬ 
quired  to  act  in  a  feminine  way,  the  result 
will  be  inharmonious  and  will  probably 
lead  to  unsatisfactory  solutions.  There  is 
danger,  however,  that  this  point  may  be 
overemphasized,  with  the  result  that  the 
psychological  ability  is  given  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  role  enactment.  It  seems 
probable  that  continued  role  enactment 
may  influence  the  psychological  predisposi¬ 
tion,  in  the  same  way  that  a  frightened 
football  player  gets  over  his  fear  by  con¬ 
tinuing  to  play.  On  the  other  hand,  enact¬ 
ment  without  effective  involvement  carries 
the  risk  of  generating  feelings  of  “phoni¬ 
ness”  and  emptiness. 

If  the  adolescent  is  to  achieve  adequate 
sex  role  performance  and  sound  identity 
development,  he  must  learn  to  rely,  both 
overtly  and  emotionally,  on  others  as  well 
as  to  respect  himself  and  his  ability  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  others.  Social  participation  in 
the  family,  school,  church,  and  other  activi¬ 
ties  requires  more  than  conformity;  it  also 
requires  a  sense  of  contribution.  Accept¬ 
ance  by  self  and  others  gives  a  person  a 
feeling  of  worth. 

Several  factors  contribute  to  the  devalua¬ 
tion  of  self,  but  most  important,  according 
to  the  teen-agers  in  our  study,  is  adult  dis¬ 
approval  of  them.  Teen-agers,  in  general, 
have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  developing  a 
sense  of  their  own  worth  when  they  are 
surrounded  by  adults  whose  attitudes  are 
far  from  conducive  to  its  development. 
Many  of  the  teen-agers  in  our  study  viewed 
adults  as  overprotect ive  or  critical  of  them; 
the  adults  behaved  as  if  they  thought  of 
adolescents  as  childish,  irresponsible,  and 
dangerous.  The  teen-agers  indicated  that 
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when  these  attitudes  are  overwhelming, 
they  feel  justified  in  living  up  to  the  ac¬ 
cusations.  Even  the  very  “good”  teen-agers 
felt  that  the  “bad”  ones  have  a  kind  of 
justification  for  their  behavior. 

Models  for  Adolescents 

In  general,  a  boy  in  the  American  urban 
culture  has  greater  difficulty  in  working 
out  his  sex  role  identification  than  does 
a  girl.  In  many  respects  our  culture  de¬ 
prives  boys  of  developing  masculinity 
which,  from  our  theoretical  position,  is 
defined  as  a  sense  of  mastery,  capacity  for 
risk  taking,  and  capacity  for  work.  Activi¬ 
ties  that  can  provide  these  characteristics 
are  very  limited  for  adolescent  boys  until 
they  can  have  a  motor  car — the  automobile 
may  be  the  most  salutary  cultural  artifact 
for  helping  our  boys  achieve  adequate  sex 
role  development.  Work  involves  industry, 
responsibility,  and  social  contribution.  Child 
labor  laws,  the  present  Selective  Service 
system,  school  regulations,  and  so  forth, 
reduce  employment  opportunities.  The 
schools  evidently  do  not  seem  able  to  make 
academic  achievement  provide  adolescents 
with  a  sense  of  work  or  mastery — school 
is  either  drudgery  or  fun.  Chores  in  the 
home  also  do  not  seem  to  contribute  to  a 
sense  of  work  achievement.  Risk  taking  is 
disapproved  by  the  women  folk  and  either 
they  or  their  surrogates  (fathers,  super¬ 
visors,  teachers,  and  so  forth)  set  up  regu¬ 
lations  to  take  the  possibilities  of  risk  out 
of  the  lives  of  boys.  Most  mothers,  after  all, 
want  to  bring  up  “little  gentlemen”  per¬ 
haps  using,  as  Erikson  suggests,  a  fantasied 
model  of  their  own  maternal  grandfathers 
— appropriately  dehorned.  Mastery  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  delimited  ways,  primarily  by 
athletics.  Physical  exercises  and  games  have 
become  almost  a  panacea  for  what  ails  our 
male  youth.  The  risk  taking  in  sports,  how¬ 
ever,  is  minimized  by  regulation  and  ordi¬ 
nance.  Virility  seems  to  be  all  right  so  long 
as  it  is  purposeless  and  superficial. 

Boys  have  limited  social  experiences 
that  tend  to  be  confined  to  their  own  age 
group.  Their  orbit  may  be  another  effect 


of  the  mother-motivated  sterilization  proc¬ 
ess;  the  mother  tries  to  keep  the  younger 
boys  away  from  the  “bad  influences”  of 
older  ones.  Adolescent  boys  rarely  associate 
with  adult  males,  especially  if  the  father’s 
work  takes  him  away  a  great  deal  and  he 
has  little  opportunity  to  explain  his  activi¬ 
ties  to  his  sons.  On  evenings  and  weekends, 
“Pop”  occasionally  participates  in  his  son’s 
activities.  The  father  becomes  a  “pal”  to 
his  son,  rather  than  vice  versa.  These  de¬ 
privations  lead  the  boy  to  express  his  latent, 
if  not  overt,  need  for  masculinity  in  basic 
biological  ways  or  in  aggressive  activities. 
In  reality,  most  boys  are  available  for 
physical  sexual  involvement  when  the  op¬ 
portunity  is  made  easy.  The  greater  the 
feeling  of  deprivation,  the  more  active  they 
will  be  in  discovering  available  sexual  re¬ 
sources. 

Girls,  on  the  other  hand,  have  more  ac¬ 
tive  models  available,  more  opportunity 
for  creative  work,  and  more  varied  social 
opportunities.  Girls  are  primarily  goal- 
oriented  to  be  wives  and  mothers;  they  have 
opportunity  to  practice  for  this  role  in 
home,  school,  leisure-time  activities,  church, 
associations,  and  so  forth. 

Boys  have  very  little  notion  of  their  | 
adult  goals;  they  are  busy  being  while 
girls  are  busy  becoming.  Girls  participate 
widely  in  activities  and  develop  approaches 
both  social  and  emotional  to  a  wide  variety 
of  situations  and  people.  The  onset  of 
pubescence  provides  a  public  as  well  as 
personal  definite  recognition  of  the  girl’s 
approaching  adulthood.  This  recognition 
leads  to  the  provision  of  opportunities  for 
practicing  the  woman  role.  Boys  lack  this 
early  public  recognition  of  adulthood,  and 
the  private  manifestations  are  recognized 
only  as  they  tend  to  frighten  him  or  his 
parents. 

Girls  seem  to  have  greater  opportunity 
than  do  boys  to  relate  to  people  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes.  They  frequently  relate  to 
younger  children  of  both  sexes  through 
baby  sitting  and  related  activities;  they  also 
have  closer  contact  with  older  persons  of 
both  sexes  through  visiting  neighbors,  rela 
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lives,  and  through  contacts  with  service 
rgf  '  clubs,  hospitals,  and  so  forth.  Girls  are 
of  develop  a  greater  feeling  of  con- 

it{  tinuity  of  life  since  they  have  closer  con- 
f’j  tacts  than  do  boys  with  both  younger  and 
Ijj  older  people.  In  these  contacts,  the  girls  not 
vi.  I  only  relate  to  persons  in  the  present,  but 
ds  I  they  are  enabled  to  look  forward  and  back- 
n’j  -  ward  at  themselves — as  younger  children 
tQ  and  as  future  women.  They  gain  a  longer 

dg.  view  of  life,  through  perception  of  others 

;n(  and  through  their  projection  of  self;  they 

ijig  see  themselves  becoming  women  and 

ies  thereby  develop  identity, 

fof  Girls  may  have  more  freedom  for  partici- 
op.  I  pation  in  varied  activities  with  peers  than 
the  ■  do  boys.  In  general,  teen-age  girls  start 
^ey  *  dating  earlier;  they  date  older  boys,  which 
re.  I  results  in  giving  them  experience  with  boys 
slightly  older  than  themselves  in  addition 
ac.  J  to  other  experiences  with  boys  of  their  own 
lity  age.  Girls  not  only  belong  to  a  group,  but 
cial  I  close  friends;  their 

gal.  I  activities  include  overnight  visits  at  friends’ 
ave  homes,  and  slumber  parties,  as  well  as  being 
in  together  at  school  parties,  the  beach,  and 
rch,  I  shows.  Some  girls  belong  to  groups  that 
I  perform  services  in  the  community,  such 
heir  i  as  voluntary  work  in  hospitals.  Some  girls 
hiie  I  belong  to  church  or  lodge  groups,  partici¬ 
pate  paling  in  the  youth  activities.  Girls  go  shop- 
:hes  together,  bake  for  special  events,  and 
iety  baby-sit  together.  Some  girls  participate  in 
of  organized  sports,  and  many  of  them  are 
1  as  spectators  at  boys’  sports  events.  Girls  give 
'id’s  "’cc  parties  than  do  boys,  both  for  just  girls 
Ition  and  for  both  sexes.  Girls  sometimes  share  in- 
for  terests  and  activities  with  their  older  sisters 
this  and  their  boy  friends  as  well  as  older 
and  brothers.  In  our  study,  several  of  the  girls 
lized  reported  having  older  friends  of  the  op- 
.  his  posite  sex  from  whom  they  learned  a  great 

I'  deal  about  relating  to  boys.  Several  girls 
mentioned  men — uncles  or  fathers  of  their 
agesj  Wends — who  were  important  to  them, 
te  tof  ®oys  seem  to  be  more  restricted  to  their 
ought  0"'“  sex  and  their  own  age  group  in  the 
also!  niajority  of  their  contacts.  Young  male 
IS  oil  leen-agers  seldom  date  girls  much  younger 
rela-r  themselves  and  rarely  those  who  are 
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older;  the  young  boys  therefore  compete 
with  older  ones  in  dating  girls  of  their  own 
age.  Boys  have  few  contacts  with  younger 
children,  especially  of  the  opposite  sex. 
Only  two  boys  mentioned  any  girl  with 
whom  they  developed  a  relationship  other 
than  dating;  one  was  a  cousin  of  the  same 
age  who  lived  in  his  home  and  the  other 
reported  that  some  girls  talked  to  him 
about  their  troubles.  Those  who  had  sisters 
either  found  them  a  nuisance  or  had 
minimal  contact  with  them.  Older  brothers 
and  their  friends  usually  served  as  models. 
A  few  boys  mentioned  older  men — neigh¬ 
bors,  fathers  of  their  friends,  or  scout¬ 
masters — as  persons  to  whom  they  could 
relate,  but  more  boys  mentioned  women  as 
persons  of  importance  to  them.  Only  two 
boys  mentioned  staying  overnight  at  friends’ 
homes,  and  only  singly,  not  in  groups. 

Summary 

In  general,  girls  develop  a  more  success¬ 
ful  adaptation  to  the  ambiguous  culture 
demands  of  modern  urban  life  than  do  boys. 
They  have  greater  opportunity  to  build  up 
a  repertoire  of  emotions  and  behaviors  to 
meet  the  varied  situations.  Boys  tend  to  de¬ 
velop  one  generalized  approach  which  they 
use  in  all  situations.  When  this  approach  is 
unsuitable  they  are  left  without  resources 
except  their  bodies  and  their  fantasies. 

One  of  the  important  findings — about 
which  we  have  a  feeling  of  certainty — is 
that  young  adolescents  want  and  probably 
need  access  to  minimally  evaluating  adults, 
that  is,  adults  who  are  not  in  the  usual  au¬ 
thority  positions.  For  example,  the  students 
in  the  study  often  asked  our  interviewers 
for  opportunities  to  discuss  their  problems. 
Parents,  priests,  physicians,  and  teachers 
are  not  usually  so  able  as  is  the  non-in- 
volved  or  unofficial  adult,  to  provide  a 
clarifying  and  safe  discussion.  In  earlier 
times,  this  kind  of  help  was  often  given  by 
aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  storekeepers,  or 
older  youth.  Our  subjects  clearly  feel  the 
lack  of  such  contacts. 

It  seems  to  us  that  inadequate  develop¬ 
ment  of  emotions  and  behavior  for  appro- 
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priate  sex  role  enactment  and,  hence,  in¬ 
adequate  identity  formation  leads  young 
people  to  search  for  personal  satisfactions 
in  socially  undesirable  acts  such  as  pre¬ 
mature  physical  sex  experiences  or  other 
forms  of  delinquency.  The  inadequate  de¬ 
velopment  may  also  result  in  undesirable 


psychological  adaptations.  With  the  present 
opportunities  to  act  out  appropriate  roles, 
girls  will  have  less  difficulty  than  will  boys 
in  their  sex  role  formation.  Because  of  cul¬ 
turally  determined  deprivations,  boys  are 
likely  to  be  easily  persuaded  to  test  their 
masculinity  aggressively  or  sexually. 


Integration  of  Blind  Children 
in  a  Recreational  Setting 

CARROLL  FELLEIVIAN,  Ph.D. 


Different  opinions  are  often  expressed 
regarding  the  value  of  placing  blind  chil¬ 
dren  into  groups  of  sighted  children.  One 
argument  that  is  frequently  put  forth  is  that 
sighted  children  do  not  react  to  their  blind 
peer  as  they  would  react  to  another  sighted 
child.  Sighted  children  are  over-solicitous 
of  the  handicapped  child.  They  won't  tease, 
rough-house,  or  generally  engage  in  the  kind 
of  give  and  take  that  is  so  natural  to  chil¬ 
dren’s  groups.  It  has  been  said  that  because 
the  blind  child  acquires  an  aura  of  pro¬ 
tection  he  is  often  robbed  of  the  kinds  of 
experiences  which  are  essential  to  healthly 
ego  development. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  blind  child  does 
not  get  pushed  by  a  sighted  child.  When 
there  is  a  game  he  is  often  chosen  first  or 
second  regardless  of  his  ability.  He  is  also 
helped  to  run  through  the  game  by  the  as- 
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sists  of  many  overly  kind  children,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  younger  levels.  He  even  may 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  win  because  the 
others  actually  do  not  compete.  At  meal¬ 
times  the  blind  child  may  be  served  first, 
and  given  extra  large  portions  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  item  on  the  menu.  Thus,  it  is  argued  that 
all  this  solicitude  is  reserved  for  the  blind 
child  and  is  generally  not  characteristic  of 
the  relationships  among  the  sighted  chil¬ 
dren.  Since  such  relationships  are  unreal¬ 
istic  and  since  they  do  not  permit  the  blind 
child  to  emerge  from  an  atmosphere  of 
emotional  suffocation,  they  are  adjudged 
as  unhealthy.  Consequently,  the  contention 
is  made  that  a  setting  made  up  entirely  of 
blind  children  is  deemed  more  in  their  best 
interests  than  one  in  which  they  are  a 
minority  among  sighted  children. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  persuasive 
arguments  strongly  supportive  of  integrat¬ 
ing  blind  children  into  environments  made 
up  primarily  of  sighted  children.  The  criti¬ 
cal  point  is  that  while  relationships  be¬ 
tween  a  blind  child  and  sighted  children 
may  be  skewed  in  the  direction  of  over- 1 
solicitousness,  nevertheless  there  are  rela- 1 
tionships.  Not  only  is  there  an  interchange 
between  the  blind  and  the  sighted  but  this 
contact  is  established  almost  as  soon  as  the 
children  are  put  into  the  same  group. 
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The  author  had  opportunity  to  observe 
the  process  of  integration  firsthand  as  as* 
sociate  director  of  the  Jamaica  Jewish  Cen¬ 
ter  Day  Camp  during  the  summers  of  1957, 
1958  and  1959.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Blind 
Children,  three  blind  children  were  selected 
to  attend  day  camp  on  an  experimental 
basis.  The  first  year  two  girls  attended  for 
four-week  sessions  and  one  boy  remained 
for  the  entire  eight  weeks.  The  second  year 
the  same  children  returned,  one  boy  and 
one  girl  for  the  full  summer  and  the  other 
girl  for  four  weeks.  The  third  year  the  same 
children  again  returned,  each  for  the  full 
eight  weeks.  However,  their  numbers  were 
augmented  by  four  other  blind  children, 
three  boys  and  a  girl.  One  boy  and  one  girl 
attended  for  four  weeks  and  the  other  two 
boys  attended  for  the  eight  weeks. 

The  Jamaica  Jewish  Center  Day  Camp, 
when  at  maximum  enrollment,  is  composed 
of  twelve  groups  of  eighteen  children  per 
group.  The  children  go  from  activity  to 
activity  with  the  group  to  which  they  had 
been  assigned  when  they  first  entered  camp. 
Each  group  is  headed  by  a  senior  counselor 
who  in  turn  is  assisted  by  a  junior  counse¬ 
lor.  Senior  counselors  are  at  least  college 
juniors  and  junior  counselors  are  high 
school  graduates  or  lower  classmen  in  col¬ 
lege.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  camp 
to  hire  two  reserve  counselors  whose  job  is 
to  fill  in  for  absentees.  These  extra  counse- 
,  lors  were  assigned  to  groups  where  there 
was  a  blind  child  with  the  understanding 
j  that  they  could  be  taken  from  the  group 
when  they  were  needed  elsewhere. 

The  activities  of  the  camp  are  those 
which  are  usually  found  among  such  rec¬ 
reational  groups  in  New  York  City.  Half  of 
'  each  day  of  the  camper  is  spent  outdoors, 
weather  permitting.  The  other  half  is  usually 
spent  at  swimming  (in  an  indoor  pool)  and 
at  one  or  two  other  activities,  either  arts 
and  crafts,  music,  dramatics,  dance,  or 
bowling.  Lunch  is  served  for  the  whole 
^camp  at  noon  and  the  hour  following  the 

Iitieal  is  devoted  to  quiet  games  in  home 
rooms. 
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All-day  cook-outs  are  scheduled  once 
each  week.  These  generally  consist  of  a  bus 
journey  to  a  state  park,  games  at  the  park, 
the  preparation  and  cooking  of  the  meal 
by  groups,  clean-up,  and  then  an  organized 
activity  of  a  camp-wide  nature,  such  as  a 
carnival,  Olympics,  etc.  Friday  afternoons 
are  set  aside  for  a  brief  religious  service 
and  the  presentation  by  one  group  of  a 
short  piece,  perhaps  some  songs,  a  skit,  or 
a  dramatization  of  Jewish  cultural  signifi¬ 
cance. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  camp  for  the 
counselors  to  explain  to  the  children  on  the 
first  day,  or  when  the  blind  child  arrives, 
that  such  a  child  is  going  to  be  in  the  group. 
The  blind  child  is  introduced  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  some  of  his  limitations  are  pointed 
out,  such  as  his  initial  difficulty  in  getting 
around  the  building,  in  playing  games  of 
ball,  and  in  doing  some  of  the  crafts  proj¬ 
ects.  It  is  also  indicated  that  after  a  short 
while  the  blind  child  will  have  become 
familiar  with  the  building  and  will  be  able 
to  proceed  fairly  independently  from  place 
to  place;  that  while  not  able  to  do  some 
crafts  projects  he  will  be  able  to  do  others 
and  he  will  probably  spend  more  time  with 
those  things  he  is  able  to  do;  and  that  for 
the  most  part  he  will  not  be  able  to  play 
in  an  organized  ball  game  but  every  so 
often  will  want  to  try  to  hit  a  ball  that  he 
can  hear — one  with  a  bell  on  it.  Also  he 
might  like  to  play  “catch”  with  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  team  whose  turn  it  is  to  be  at 
bat  but  who  are  not  at  that  moment  batting. 

With  this  kind  of  introduction  the  chil¬ 
dren  generally  initiate  overtures  to  the  blind 
child.  They  may  introduce  themselves  by 
saying  their  names  and  then  by  asking 
questions  of  the  blind  child.  Girls  usually 
show  more  concern  and  interest  than  boys 
but  individual  children  may  prove  excep¬ 
tions  to  this.  One  or  several  children  fre¬ 
quently  volunteer  to  serve  as  the  blind 
child's  guide.  They  are  shown  how  this  is 
done  so  it  is  most  comfortable  and  helpful 
to  the  blind  child.  The  layout  of  each  area 
is  explained  to  the  blind  child  by  his  sighted 
guide.  The  specialty  counselor  takes  over 
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from  the  group  counselors  and  introduces 
the  activity.  Alerted  to  the  presence  of 
blind  children,  the  specialist  makes  neces¬ 
sary  modifications  in  her  program  to  in¬ 
clude  the  blind  child. 

It  needs  to  be  emphasized  that,  for  the 
most  part,  other  children  help  the  blind 
child  familiarize  himself  with  his  physical 
environment.  The  very  process  of  accli¬ 
mating  to  a  new  and  strange  setting  is  ac¬ 
complished  through  the  mediation  of  an¬ 
other  child.  Thus,  learning  the  physical  en¬ 
vironment  takes  place  simultaneously  with 
an  interpersonal  interaction  with  another 
child  or  with  several  children.  There  need 
not  be  a  telescopic  focusing  to  achieve  as¬ 
similation  of  the  physical  setting  so  that 
the  interpersonal  elements  of  the  situation 
are  excluded.  The  physical  setting  is  incor¬ 
porated,  not  in  isolation  as  a  private,  per¬ 
sonal  task  with  all  the  ramifications  of  such 
a  personal  interpretation,  but  with  the  sup¬ 
port,  outside  interpretation,  and  validation 
that  an  interpersonal  exchange  can  offer. 

A  recreational  program  which  has  but 
a  four  or  even  eight-week  existence  does  not 
provide  much  time  for  the  development  of 
social  relationships.  If  part  of  that  time  is 
devoted  solely  to  familiarization  with  the 
physical  environment,  the  child  is  denied 
one  of  the  most  important  values  of  the 
recreational  program — the  opportunity  to 
relate  to  his  peers  in  a  situation  which  is 
not  as  formalistic  and  authority-oriented  as 
school  and  which  is  not  as  casual  nor  as 
subject  to  parental  pressures  as  neighbor¬ 
hood  play  groups. 

Some  may  contend  that  the  strangeness 
of  the  physical  setting  may  be  overcome 
by  having  the  blind  child  return  to  the 
same  physical  setting  each  succeeding  sum¬ 
mer.  However,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
such  stability  can  be  maintained  because 
the  family’s  plans  may  alter  and  they  may 
take  the  child  away.  Furthermore,  there  is 
value  for  a  child  to  experience  new  sur¬ 
roundings.  Each  opportunity  to  master  a 
different  setting  adds  a  little  more  confi¬ 
dence  for  the  one  still  to  be  overcome.  For 
the  child  who  does  return  after  forty-four 
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weeks  to  the  preceding  summer’s  setting,  I  sequen 
recall  may  be  virtually  complete  or  it  may  f  his  coi 
be  almost  non-existent.  Such  memory  is  ■  voiced 
probably  a  highly  variable  phenomenon,  I  forts  ai 
greatly  dependent  upon  the  basic  ego  himsell 
strength  of  the  child. 

Some  observations  of  specific  children 
will  further  illustrate  the  value  of  having  a 
blind  child  among  sighted  peers.  Madeline, 
a  six-year-old  girl,  had  been  in  the  nursery 
of  the  Lighthouse  prior  to  spending  the 
summer  at  Jamaica  Jewish  Center  Day 
Camp.  She  was  described  by  her  teacher  and 
social  worker  as  a  rather  disturbed  child  t  and  d 
who  was  prone  to  withdrawal,  isolated  ac-  f  violeni 
tivities,  and  autistic  remarks.  She  was  [  group 
known  to  begin  talking  about  something 
that  was  completely  unrelated  to  what  she 
was  doing  or  to  her  surroundings.  At  times 
she  did  not  use  meaningful  speech,  but 
rather  a  highly  personal  language.  Similar  *  them, 
behavior  was  observed  during  the  first  week  j  tinued 
in  camp  but  did  not  reappear  during  the ;  occasi 
subsequent  seven.  She  had  become  very  |l  Becau 
popular  in  her  group,  with  many  boys  and  the  se 
girls  trying  to  be  her  friend.  She  began  to 
participate  in  the  group’s  activities  and  by 
the  end  of  the  summer  had  completed  sev¬ 
eral  crafts  projects,  played  in  all  the  circle  j  not  m 
games,  learned  all  the  camp  songs,  and  had  :  other 
appeared  on  stage  with  her  group  in  a 
rhythm  band  performance. 

Arthur  was  ten  years  old  when  he  first 
came  to  the  program  three  years  ago.  He 
had  been  getting  psychological  help  b^ 
cause,  among  other  things,  he  was  having 
difficulty  in  peer  relationships.  Although^  were 
he  was  placed  in  one  of  the  older  groups—  I  able  t 
one  in  which  the  boys  spent  much  of  their  f  dren  1 
time  playing  baseball — they  nevertheless  j  ment. 
accepted  him.  They  taught  him  nok-hockey ' 
and  checkers  and  when  the  opportunity  pre-  ^ 
sented  they  helped  him  practice  batting.  | 
However,  after  several  weeks  Arthur's  f 
problems  began  manifesting  themselves.  Hej 
started  using  obscene  language  and  teasing! 
and  belittling  some  of  the  younger  children' 
in  other  groups.  As  a  result,  his  acceptana 
waned  and  he  began  to  find  himself  isolated 
from  the  others.  His  behavior  and  the  con- 1 
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sequences  of  it  were  discussed  with  him  by 
his  counselor.  His  peers’  complaints  were 
voiced  in  person.  By  dint  of  deliberate  ef¬ 
forts  at  control  he  was  able  to  reestablish 
himself  with  his  group  and  enjoy  the  re¬ 
wards  of  interpersonal  exchange.  He  has 
returned  to  camp  each  successive  year  since 
then. 

Robert,  an  eleven-year-old,  was  probably 
the  most  disturbed  of  the  blind  children  in 
the  camp  program.  Within  the  first  week 
of  camp  he  had  three  tantrums.  These 
consisted  of  head  banging,  biting  himself, 

I  and  digging  his  nails  into  his  skin  in  a 
violent  fashion.  Although  the  children  in  his 
group  made  efforts  to  befriend  him  they 
were  met  with  what  seemed  to  them  to  be 
indifference.  Following  the  tantrums,  they 
also  became  frightened  of  his  potential 
violence — although  it  was  never  directed  at 
'  them.  However,  the  counselors’  efforts  con¬ 
tinued  and  he  was  persuaded  to  respond 
occasionally  to  another  child’s  overtures. 
Because  his  tantrums  began  to  disappear 
the  second  week  (there  was  only  one)  the 
children  began  to  feel  reassured  that  he 
was  not  dangerous.  They  tolerated  his 
withdrawal  still.  Even  though  Robert  was 
not  manifesting  a  significant  interest  in  the 
other  children,  he  began  telling  his  parents 
their  names.  By  the  second  half  of  the  sea¬ 
son  Robert  did  not  have  another  tantrum. 
He  was  able  to  participate  in  several  acti¬ 
vities  of  the  group  and  to  talk  to  some  chil¬ 
dren  about  his  visit  to  his  brother  in  a  resi¬ 
dential  camp.  While  his  accomplishments 
were  not  sensational,  the  fact  that  he  was 
able  to  maintain  himself  in  a  group  of  chil¬ 
dren  his  own  age  was  an  important  develop¬ 
ment.  The  group  itself  and  the  camp  ex- 
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perience  had  meaning  for  him.  He  was  in 
the  street  a  half  hour  before  the  bus  ar¬ 
rived,  anticipating  his  day  in  camp.  While 
Robert’s  responses  to  the  childrens’  over¬ 
tures  were  still  feeble  by  the  end  of  the 
summer,  the  very  attempts  at  exchange 
with  peers  were  indications  of  growth. 

The  kind  of  relationships  which  are  es¬ 
tablished  between  blind  and  sighted  chil¬ 
dren  may  not  be  the  same  as  those  found 
among  an  unselected  population  of  sighted 
children.  The  over-protective,  over-solicit¬ 
ous  quality  to  these  relationships  was  found 
to  be  more  pronounced  during  the  early 
stages.  However,  after  several  weeks  there 
was  a  much  greater  casualness  to  the  in¬ 
teraction.  The  sighted  children  generally 
became  more  aware  of  the  blind  child's 
unique  characteristics  which  comprise  his 
particular  personality  and  the  handicap  re¬ 
ceded  into  the  background. 

The  sighted  children’s  over-concern  was 
substantially  reduced  as  the  blind  child 
permitted  his  own  individuality  to  come 
through  rather  than  to  continue  to  hide  be¬ 
hind  his  blindness.  Consequently  no  specific 
time  limit  can  be  set  to  judge  when  this  can 
be  accomplished.  In  some  instances  this 
occurred  during  the  second  week  of  camp 
and  in  others  it  did  not  take  place  in  the 
full  eight  weeks.  Yet  regardless  of  whether 
the  sighted  children  react  primarily  to  the 
handicap  or  to  the  child,  they  do  reach 
out.  It  is  this  seeking  out  of  the  blind  child, 
thereby  imposing  another's  presence  upon 
him,  a  phenomenon  which  cannot  occur 
with  the  same  rapidity  when  the  group  is 
made  up  entirely  of  blind  children,  which  is 
so  important  to  the  child  and  justifies  his 
integration  into  sighted  groups. 
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Baker  Receives  New  Keller  Award 


The  nation  and  the  world  paid  tribute 
to  Helen  Keller  last  June  27  upon  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  her  eightieth  birthday.  She  marked 
the  day  by  attending  the  first  presentation 
of  the  Helen  Keller  International  Award 
given  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind,  for  distinguished  service  to 
the  blind. 

The  award  was  given  to  Colonel  Edwin 
A.  Baker,  managing  director  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Colonel  Baker  has  had  a  long  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  career  of  service  to  the  blind. 
In  1951  he  was  elected  first  president  of 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind — a  post  to  which  he  has  twice  been 
re-elected. 

Commenting  on  the  award.  Miss  Keller 
said;  “I  fervently  hope  that  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  this  award  will  increase  public  in¬ 
terest  in  work  for  the  blind  everywhere.” 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind,  spoke  briefly  of  the  significance  of 
this  award,  and  the  role  of  the  Foundation 
in  stimulating  interest  in  the  problems  of 
the  blind  throughout  the  world.  He  said: 
“It  is  with  the  recognition  that  most  prog¬ 
ress  comes  about  through  the  courageous 
and  tireless  work  of  individuals,  that  Miss 
Keller  and  her  colleagues  at  the  Foundation 
determined  that  from  time  to  time  there 
should  be  public  acclaim  of  such  people. 
The  purpose  of  the  Helen  Keller  Inter¬ 
national  Award  for  Outstanding  Service  to 
Blind  Persons  is  twofold:  it  shows  such  in¬ 
dividuals  a  demonstration  of  affection  and 
appreciation,  and  by  acknowledging  their 
work  provides  inspiration  and  stimulation 
to  emulate  the  achievements  of  those 
chosen  for  the  award.” 

The  award  is  a  bronze  statuette  created 
by  Doris  Ceasar,  symbolizing  Miss  Keller’s 
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indomitable  spirit  breaking  through  the  veil) 
of  darkness  and  reaching  for  the  light.  The  f 
original  sculpture  was  commissioned  by[ 
the  Foundation  and  made  possible  through  |  Jhe  w 
the  generosity  of  James  S.  Adams,  a  mem-  the  m( 
ber  of  the  Foundation’s  board  of  directors.  I  Convei 
Presentation  of  this  trophy  will  no(  f  of  Inst 
necessarily  be  on  a  yearly  basis.  It  will  be  *  nessee 
presented  from  time  to  time  under  the 
formal  auspices  of  the  Foundation.  It  will 
be  given  to  those  who  have  shown  out¬ 
standing  leadership  at  the  international 
level  in  social,  rehabilitation  and  education 
programs  for  the  blind. 
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In  summing  up  the  meaning  of  the  [  of  th< 
award  Mr.  Barnett  said,  “We  believe  that 
the  presentation  of  this  trophy  will  have 
lasting  significance  to  any  recipient.  In  the 
sense,  then,  that  the  progress  made  in  b^ 
half  of  blind  persons  is  a  reflection  of  such 
recipients’  personalities,  we  are  confident 
that  the  symbolic  reflection  of  Miss  Keller 
will  inspire  them  to  even  greater  accom¬ 
plishments.” 
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1  Other  birthday  honors  were  accorded 
)  Miss  Keller.  A  special  resolution  was  passed 
( by  the  United  States  Senate  greeting  her  on 
her  birthday.  Mayor  Robert  Wagner  of 
New  York  proclaimed  Sunday,  June  24, 
‘  ^  Helen  Keller  Day.”  The  Industrial  Home 


for  the  Blind,  celebrating  the  fifteenth  an¬ 
niversary  of  its  deaf-blind  department,  in¬ 
augurated  by  Miss  Keller  in  1945,  tendered 
her  a  gala  luncheon  and  presented  her  with 
an  engraved  braille  plaque  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  eighty  of  her  friends. 


1960  AAIB  Convention 
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ujbjTHE  WEEK  OF  JuNE  26-30,  1960,  marked 
:  the  meeting  of  the  Forty-fifth  Biennial 
OR’  I  Convention  of  the  American  Association 
■w*  t  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  with  the  Ten- 
I  be  r  nessee  School  for  the  Blind  serving  as  con¬ 
vention  host.  This  was  the  second  time  in 
thirty-four  years  that  this  school  had  enter¬ 
tained  the  convention  arid  the  first  time  it 
had  held  the  convention  on  its  new  campus 
in  Donelson. 

>  More  than  500  people  from  all  sections 
.of  the  United  States  took  part  in  this 
I  meeting.  Included  were  teachers,  special 
•ave  I  workers  and  administrators  from  both  resi- 
lb<  ‘  dential  and  day  school  programs  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  blind  children.  Represented, 


b^  i 


iuch  I  jIso  vvas  Canada,  with  administrators 
dent  I  jnd  teachers  from  two  schools  there, 
eller  ,  jj,e  theme  of  this  convention,  presented 
•01®'  j  by  Superintendent  E.  J.  Wood  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  School  in  his  opening  remarks,  was 
“Meeting  Today's  Challenge  in  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Blind  Children.”  This  challenge  was 
recognized  and  referred  to  throughout  the 
nrious  general  and  small  group  meetings 
*of  the  convention. 

Following  the  pattern  of  recent  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  AAIB,  the  meetings  were  di¬ 
vided  into  general  sessions  with  their  com- 
[mittee  reports,  guest  speakers,  business 
[meetings,  and  workshops.  These  latter 
ivered  such  interest  areas  as  teaching 
hods,  curriculum,  guidance  and  admin- 
tion.  All  told,  there  were  twenty-two 
groups  which  met  during  six  individual 
sessions.  The  responsibility  for  co- 
dinating  the  workshop  activity  was  as- 

William  T.  Heisler  is  the  head  of  the  depart- 
tnt  of  teacher  training  at  the  Perkins  School 
'the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 


WILLIAM  T.  HEISLER 

signed  to  Dr.  Samuel  Ashcroft,  who  is 
coordinator  of  training  for  teachers  of 
visually  handicapped  children  at  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers.  Dr.  Ash¬ 
croft  addressed  the  convention  at  its  Mon¬ 
day  morning  general  session.  In  his  talk, 
“Purpose  and  Organization  of  Workshops,” 
he  reminded  members  to  select  carefully 
and  stay  with  their  groups  in  order  that  all 
might  contribute  to  the  development  of 
worthwhile  agenda.  That  this  was  accom¬ 
plished  seemed  evident  by  the  quality  of 
the  reports  submitted  by  these  groups  at  the 
convention’s  close. 

The  AAIB's  new  (and  first)  e.xecutive 
secretary,  Maurice  Olsen,  submitted  a  re¬ 
port  outlining  his  activities  of  the  past 
year.  These  included  orientation  trips  to 
agencies  and  schools  where  blind  children 
were  being  educated,  and  attendance  at 
professional  conferences  where  he  repre¬ 
sented  the  AAIB. 

Mr.  Olsen  called  upon  the  organization 
to  increase  its  membership  (current  mem¬ 
bership  is  1,459),  he  suggested  more  re¬ 
gional  workshops,  the  construction  of  pro¬ 
fessional  standards  in  the  field,  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  research  and  an  increase  in  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  annual  sta¬ 
tistics.  Steady  upgrading  of  the  profession 
was  cited  as  one  of  the  important  goals. 

Mr.  Finis  Davis,*  Superintendent,  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  reported 
on  legislation  that  is  now  before  Congress 
to  amend  the  Authorizing  Act  of  1879, 
“To  Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind.” 

*.V/r.  Davis  received  the  congratulations  of 
convention  members  upon  his  recent  election 
to  the  position  of  president  of  Lions  Interna¬ 
tional. 
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This  legislation  calls  for  an  increase  in  the 
ceiling  limit  of  the  appropriation  to  the 
American  Printing  House  from  the  present 
$410,000  to  $1,010,000  to  meet  present- 
day  needs. 

Dr.  Carson  Nolan,  director  of  educa¬ 
tional  research  of  the  American  Printing 
House,  reported  on  current  and  proposed 
areas  of  research  in  our  educational  held. 
He  stressed  the  importance  of  accumulating 
data  needed  to  help  in  understanding  the 
perceptual  processes  and  listed  several  spe¬ 
cific  avenues  for  exploration. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
was  represented  at  the  convention  by  its 
executive  director,  M.  Robert  Barnett,  who 
expressed  the  desire  of  his  organization  for 
the  continuance  of  its  close  cooperation 
with  the  AAIB.  Mr.  Barnett  reported  plans 
of  the  American  Foundation  to  continue 
and  increase  its  efforts  to  provide  training 
for  teachers  through  further  sponsorship 
of  scholarships,  fellowships  and  training 
courses. 

The  president  of  the  AAIB,  Superin¬ 
tendent  Donald  W.  Overbeay,  of  Iowa, 
paid  tribute  to  those  who  served  in  posi¬ 
tions  of  responsibility  during  his  term  of 
office  and  to  all  others  through  whose 
efforts  the  AAIB  has  experienced  growth 
and  progress.  Of  special  interest  was  the 
report  by  Mr.  Overbeay  of  a  statement  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  AAIB  board  of  directors  to 
the  Elliott  Sub-Committee  on  Special  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Committee  of  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  Included  in  this  statement  were 
recommendations  for  improving  in-service 
training  for  teachers  of  blind  children, 
higher  standards  of  certification  for  profes¬ 
sional  personnel  and  a  periodic  and  compre¬ 
hensive  census  of  preschool  and  school  age 
blind  boys  and  girls. 

Of  international  interest  was  the  report 
by  Dr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  director  of 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  activity  of  the  International 
Council  of  Blind  Youth,  and  plans  for  the 
Quinquennial  Convention  to  be  held  in  the 
summer  of  1962,  at  Hannover,  Germany. 


Other  highlights  on  the  program  t 
eluded:  “Optical  Aids”  by  Gerard  Dt 
Angelis,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  “Mobility”  by  Jeanne 
Kenmore,  University  of  Minnesota;  “R^ 
cruitment.  Training,  Selection  and  Plac¬ 
ing  of  Teachers”  by  Dr.  Lloyd  Dunn,  Pe^ 
body  College  for  Teachers;  and  a  Panel  oo 
multiple  handicapped  children  which  cov¬ 
ered  four  important  areas  of  exceptional 
children.  Participants  on  this  panel  in¬ 
cluded  Dr.  Freeman  McConnell,  Dr.  Leon¬ 
ard  Lucito,  J.  Hank  Smith  and  Dr.  H 
James  Crecraft.  Another  report  that  was 
added  to  the  AAIB  convention  was  that 
submitted  by  Kenneth  Jernigan,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind.  In  his  report  Mr.  Jernigan  traced  the 
history  of  his  organization  and  its  present 
interest  in  our  field. 

Officers  elected  for  the  1960-1962  bien¬ 
nium  include:  President,  Lois  B.  Cox,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind;  First 
Vice  President,  J.  M.  Woolly,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind: 
Second  Vice  President,  Lee  A.  Iverson,' 
Principal,  Florida  School  for  the  Blind; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Joseph  J.  Kerr,  As¬ 
sistant  Principal,  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Other  board  members  are:  Stewart  Arm¬ 
strong,  Superintendent,  Ontario  School  for 
the  Blind;  Aurelia  Davis,  Director,  Services 
for  Exceptional  Children,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Public  Schools;  Ross  Huckins,  Teacher, 
California  School  for  the  Blind;  Carl  I- 
Davis,  Head,  Department  of  Psychology 
and  Research,  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind;  Walter  A.  Hack,  Superintendent 
South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind;  Donald 
Overbeay,t  Superintendent,  Iowa  Brailk 
and  Sight  Saving  School;  Maurice  Olsen, 
Executive  Secretary,  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 
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*  Mr.  Iverson  will  become  superintendent  of 
the  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School,  ef¬ 
fective  during  the  summer,  I960. 

t  Mr.  Overbeay  will  become  superintendent 
of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  effec¬ 
tive  during  the  summer,  I960. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


[This  editorial  is  adapted  for  purposes  of  this 
column  from  a  statement  made  by  M.  R.  Bar¬ 
nett,  executive  director  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  to  those  attending  the 
fourth  annual  PR  workshop  conducted  by  the 
public  education  department  of  the  AFB  last 
May.  It  is  selected  from  a  vast  amount  of 
materid  that  came  out  of  the  meeting.  The 
major  discussion  at  this  year’s  meeting  was 
concerned  with  problems  in  the  area  of  fund 
raising.  Copies  of  a  report  of  the  meeting  are 
now  being  prepared  by  Dr.  Gregor  Ziemer, 

I  director  of  the  public  education  department 
and  organizer  of  the  workshops  during  the 
past  four  years.  Interested  persons  who  did 
not  attend  the  workshop  may  obtain  copies 
of  the  report  by  addressing  Dr.  Ziemer. — 
Managing  Editor.] 


Let’s  Expose  More  of  the  Good 

It  is  of  the  utmost  urgency  that  the  press 
of  America  present  to  the  public  a  more 
realistic  interpretation  of  the  health  and 
welfare  field  than  the  kind  of  material 
which  more  and  more  often  of  late  has 
)lind:|  been  produced.  The  very  real  issues,  de- 
,  Ai-I  fects,  and  problems  existing  in  American 
)rthel  philanthropy — and  there  are  many  of  them 
—have  been  imperfectly  presented  at  best. 
Arm-  and,  at  worst,  actually  distorted  on  oc- 
}1  for  casion. 

rvices  It  is  generally  held  that  the  freedom 
orgia.  which  this  country  provides  for  individual 
icher,  enterprise  should  in  no  way  be  curtailed, 
irl  J.  '  even  though  our  democratic  free  society 
ology  system  unfortunately  permits  activities 
:  the  which  are  occasionally  fraudulent  or  cer- 
idenL  tainly  not  in  the  best  interests  of  that  so- 
onald  ciety.  Nonprofit  enterprise  in  the  field  of 
Irailk  humanitarian  service,  it  is  regrettably  true, 
)lsen.  ^  is  no  freer  of  such  bad  practices  than  the 
iatioo  field  of  commerce  or  even  of  the  profes¬ 
sions.  However,  the  increasing  frequency, 
of  late,  of  articles  which  are  written  in  the 
“expose”  tone  are  definitely  going  to  rob 
the  American  public  of  their  heritage  of 


confidence  in  the  voluntary  charitable  habit 
and  predictably  will  undermine  the  sources 
of  revenue  which  America’s  great  health 
and  welfare  activities  have  enjoyed  and 
which  they  must  have  if  this  country’s 
physical  and  social  health  is  to  be  protected. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  frequency  of  at¬ 
tacks  upon  the  existence  of  “multitudes  of 
appeals,”  excessive  fund  raising  costs, 
power  conflicts  between  organizations,  and 
the  like  are  simply  the  result  of  growing 
public  resentment.  Rather,  one  might  sug¬ 
gest  that  growing  public  resentment  is  the 
result  of  publication  of  reports  about  the 
field  which  are  all  too  often  inaccurate  and 
professionally  uninformed,  if  not  danger¬ 
ously  biased.  Even  outstandingly  competent 
writers  have  perhaps  unconsciously  empha¬ 
sized  the  negatives  rather  than  the  positives. 
It  is  not  enough  to  simply  state  from  time 
to  time  that  there  are  “many  worthwhile 
and  deserving  organizations.”  Frankly,  de¬ 
spite  the  tone  of  many  published  reports  to 
the  contrary,  the  examples  of  sincere,  hon¬ 
est,  and  efficient  administration  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  welfare  organizations  are  so  much 
more  numerous  than  those  that  are  bad, 
and  the  volume  of  effective  service  is  of 
such  tremendous  proportions,  that  the 
amount  of  waste  or  harm  that  exists  is 
relatively  insignificant. 

If  America’s  civic  organizations,  its 
churches  and  its  press  would  conduct  a 
continuing  program  of  interpretation  of 
what  good  standards  should  be  for  both 
service  and  administration,  based  upon  in¬ 
formed  professional  opinion,  then  the  day 
would  not  be  far  off  that  rackets  or  im¬ 
properly  organized  efforts  would  die  from 
lack  of  support.  Given  this  climate,  the 
“good”  agencies  would  try  even  harder  to 
do  a  bigger  and  better  job. 


ilU 
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Hindsight 


TOUCHE! 

Miss  Harriet  Fricke  is  a  person  I  have 
never  met — at  least  as  far  as  1  know.  She 
introduced  herself  to  me,  however,  through 
a  letter  in  response  to  the  May  Hindsight 
column.  I  am  going  to  let  you  in  on  the 
letter  also  in  a  moment,  and  when  you  read 
it  I  think  you  will  agree  that  Miss  Fricke 
is  somebody  we  would  all  like  to  know  a 
little  better. 

As  our  loyal  following  of  readers  knows, 
we  often  speak  jestingly  on  subjects  that  are 
really  quite  serious.  We  probably  should 
not  do  so  in  a  journal  as  otherwise  sedate 
as  the  New  Outlook,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  complaints  has  been  far  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  volume  of  good-humored 
reactions  and  contributions.  In  its  eccentric 
way.  Hindsight  tries  to  be  philosophical. 
We  mean  by  that  that  it  attempts  to  reflect 
the  philosophical  attitudes  expressed  and 
implied  by  scores  of  blind  persons  and  their 
sighted  associates.  Not  the  least  noticeable 
characteristic  of  these  is  one  which  for 
lack  of  better  name  we  can  call  a  sense  of 
humor. 

When  one  blind  person  gets  together 
with  another  blind  person — aided  and 
abetted  by  sighted  spouses,  friends,  or  pro¬ 
fessional  colleagues — it  is  characteristic  that 
story  upon  story  must  be  told  that  laughs 
loud  and  long  at  the  predicaments  in  which 
blind  people  find  themselves.  It  would  take 
a  much  more  profound  scholar  than  I  am 
to  explain  this  lusty  pleasure  in  the  frustra¬ 
tions  and  embarassments  of  “the  blind,” 
who  to  the  uninformed  present  such  a 
dismal  picture  of  despondency.  Suffice  it — 
at  least  for  me — to  make  the  observation. 

But  to  get  back  to  Miss  Harriet  Fricke, 
who,  by  the  way,  hails  from  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota.  Just  in  case  you  are  not  one  of  our 
loyal  following,  I  will  have  to  explain  a  bit 
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of  the  background;  otherwise,  you  will  not  ^ 
understand  Miss  Fricke’s  reaction.  Briefint  s 
it  down  somewhat,  I  told  the  story  of  how  > 
1  asked  a  stranger  on  an  airplane— a  | 
stranger  who  had  had  no  chance  to  detect  ) 
my  blindness — to  advise  me  as  to  whether  ‘ 
the  “No  Smoking”  sign  had  been  extin-  j 
guished.  The  stranger,  buried  behind  a  1 
newspaper  as  the  plane  made  its  take-oS  i 
and  labored  upward  to  its  flight  level — vi» 
annoyed  at  my  interruption,  I  suppose,  and 
said  in  rather  abrupt  tone,  “What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  you — are  you  blind?” 

Looking  back,  I  now  can  understand  that 
I  took  some  pleasure  from  reporting  that  I  | 
subsided  into  silence,  waited  for  another 
cue  to  tell  me  that  it  was  all  right  to  smoke, 
and  never  explained  myself  to  the  stranger. 
Indeed,  I  even  reported  that  I  ostentatiously 
“looked”  at  my  braille  watch — and  I  and 
my  readers  wondered  whether  the  stranger 
hated  himself  when  he  realized  that  I  was 
a  blind  person. 

Well,  1  don't  wish  to  appear  weak  in  the 
face  of  attack,  but  I  might  as  well  be  honest 
and  say  that  I  wish  I  had  done  the  story 
differently.  Miss  Harriet  Fricke  of  St.  Paul, 

I  am  sure,  read  the  truth  in  my  flippant 
recital  of  the  incident,  and  knew  that  1»- 
hind  the  flippancy  there  was  a  more  serious 
message.  I  further  wish  that  I  had  done  the 
original  version  more  in  the  vein  of  her 
reaction,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  now  can 
do  no  more  than  let  you  read  her  thoughts 
— probably  expressed  more  poignantly  than 
mine  would  have  been.  Without  significant 
change,  her  letter  follows: 

“Dear  Mr.  Barnett: 

“May  I  comment  on  part  of  your  column  in 
the  May,  1960,  issue  of  the  New  Outlook.  ^ 

“Under  the  heading,  “Concrete  Evidence." 
you  told  about  an  experience  with  a  seatniate 
on  an  airplane.  Although  I  can  appreciate 
your  unhappiness  about  this  incident.  I  won- 
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der  if  you  have  given  any  thought  to  your 
seatmate’s  point  of  view  and  to  handling  the 
situation  in  a  different  way. 

“Wiile  the  answer  given  to  your  question 
about  the  non-smoking  sign  was  rude,  ob¬ 
viously  the  man  who  gave  it  did  not  know 
you  were  blind.  Could  he  not  have  been 
startled  by  your  touching  his  arm  and  asking 
about  the  sign?  Since  he  thought  you  were 


other  blind  people  he  may  meet  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  but  I  believe  that  it  would  have 
been  better  if  he  had  received  some  positive 
help. 

“While  I  hope  that  I  am  sympathetic  about 
the  unhappiness  on  the  part  of  blind  people 
as  far  as  the  “what’s-the-matter-with-you-are- 
you-blind”  theme  is  concerned,  I  don’t  think 
the  problem  can  be  solved  by  sitting  around 


sighted,  he  reacted  to  you  as  he  would  have 
to  a  sighted  person.  I  wonder  if  the  average 
man  would  not  think  it  queer  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  by  another  man  in  the  manner  which 
you  followed  unless  he  happened  to  know  the 
other  man  was  blind. 

"What  do  you  think  might  have  happened 
if,  before  asking  your  question,  you  had  told 
your  seatmate  that  you  were  blind,  or  when  he 
asked,  what  would  have  happened  if  you  had 
admitted  you  were  blind?  Had  you  done  this, 
you  might  have  avoided  receiving  his  rude 
reply.  Granted,  he  might  have  reacted  with 
the  kind  of  pity  many  blind  people  so  much 
resent,  but  perhaps  you  might  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  educate  him  about  blindness. 

“If  your  suspicion  that  your  seatmate  later 
realized  you  were  blind  is  correct,  the  chances 
are  good  that  he  was  highly  uncomfortable. 
How  this  will  influence  his  attitude  toward 


and  complaining  about  thoughtless  sighted 
people.  Instead  I  think  blind  people  must 
learn  to  be  comfortable  about  their  handicaps, 
to  realize  that  sighted  people  are  not  always 
deliberately  rude,  and  to  deal  with  incidents 
such  as  you  describe  in  a  positive  way.  Other¬ 
wise,  each  such  incident  is  likely  to  end  with 
both  the  blind  and  sighted  person  being  un¬ 
happy.” 

“It  would  be  nice  if  we  could  put  the  bur¬ 
den  of  solving  this  problem  on  the  sighted 
portion  of  the  population,  but  this  is  impos¬ 
sible.  Hence,  the  burden  must  rest  on  blind 
people — a  group  which  is  small  enough  to  be 
reached.” 


In  response  to  her,  I  can  only  say  first, 
“Touche,”  and  second,  “Amen.” 
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MADAME 
DU  DEFFAND 

1697-1780 


NELSON  COON 

“Never  underestimate  the  power  of  a 
woman”  is  a  phrase  familiar  to  most  of  us, 
and  this  same  phrase  applied  to  the  subject 
of  our  sketch  might  well  be  “Never  under¬ 
estimate  the  power  of  a  blind  woman.” 
From  her  rooms  in  the  Convent  of  St. 
Joseph,  in  Paris,  in  the  years  from  1747 
until  her  death  in  1780,  Madame  du 
Deffand  was  a  power  in  the  development 
of  French  thought,  out  of  which  have 
grown  world  revolutions  in  society  and  sci¬ 
ence.  It  seems  to  this  writer  that  in  the  life 
of  this  vital  woman  lies  a  lesson  for  that 
increasing  number  of  persons  who  lose  their 
sight  in  later  life  and  who  feel  that  all  is  at 
an  end;  for,  however  much  a  part  of 
Parisian  society  this  lady  might  have  been 
before  her  blindness  (which  came  in  about 
1740),  it  was  as  a  blind  woman  released 
from  the  petty  concerns  of  everyday  life 
that  she  exercised  her  influence  by  develop¬ 
ing  to  the  full  the  powers  of  her  mind. 

It  was,  of  course,  fortunate  for  her  that 
she  came  into  life  as  a  member  of  the  no- 


Tbis  vignette  is  the  tenth  in  the  series  of 
short  biographies  of  notable  blind  persons,  by 
Mr.  Coon,  that  we  have  published  in  recent 
years.  Mr.  Coon,  recently  retired,  was  li¬ 
brarian  at  the  Perkins  Library,  in  Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 
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bility  and  that  she  had  a  good  education  inf 
a  convent.  Her  intelligence  and  her  ques- 
tioning  mind  early  alarmed  the  Abbess. 
who  tried  to  reason  with  her  but  failed  to  * 
quench  the  girl’s  tendency  to  complete 
skepticism.  At  twenty-one  she  was  “married 
off”  to  a  kinsman  and  became  the  Marquise 
Marie  Anne  de  Vichy-Chamrond  du  Def 
fand.  This  loveless  marriage  soon  failed;  and  i 
then,  following  the  amoral  trend  of  the 
times,  she  is  said  to  have  had  her  share  of 

an 

“affairs.”  But  this  sort  of  thing  brought  only  h< 

minor  satisfactions,  for  we  find  that,  when  Fr 
she  was  thirty-eight,  her  intellectual  friends  -jj' 
included  such  people  as  Voltaire,  Montes-^  pr 
quieu,  Fontenelle  and  Madame  de  Staeli 
Thus  it  was  that  after  progressively  losing  ^ 
her  sight  over  a  period  of  years,  she  came 
in  1754  to  complete  blindness  and  a  deter- 
mination  to  maintain  her  position.  Her  re- 
tirement  to  the  pleasant  quarters  in  the 
convent  and  the  freedom  from  household  ' 
responsibilities  enabled  her  to  use  her  keen 
mind  to  the  utmost.  In  the  manner  of  the 
day  she  therefore  established  a  “salon" 
which  reached  fame  comparable  with  those 

Vp 

of  Madame  d’Epinay,  Julie  de  Lespinasse. 
Madame  de  Stael,  Recamier,  and  others.  Itl^ 
must  be  noted  here  that  the  eighteenth-^ 
century  salon,  as  it  developed  under  these! 


OOK 
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ipnarkable  women,  was  anything  but  a 
jugling  cocktail  party,  nor  yet  a  committee 
of  mtrigue,  nor  a  university  symposium — 
but  there  were  elements  of  all  these  present, 
doaked  under  a  formalized  system  of  man- 
■ers  and  intellectual  discipline.  Not,  one 
could  imagine,  that  these  women  did  not 
lie  the  ladies  or,  especially,  the  men  who 
■ade  up  their  selective  coteries,  but  the 
jgellectual  and  political  ferment  of  the 
time  gave  a  character  to  these  evenings 
quite  impossible  ever  to  duplicate. 

With  salons  being  held  in  various  stately 
homes  in  Paris,  there  came  to  the  convent 
quarters  of  Madame  du  Deffand  a  carefully 
selected  group  who  could  parry  with  their 
keen  minds  the  rapier  thrusts  of  her  own. 
In  her  expressed  philosophies  she  was  “of 
the  right,”  but  her  very  ability  to  provoke 
discussion  among  the  most  important  of 
personages  is  said  to  have  had  a  strong 
effect  on  the  growing  social  consciousness. 
And  not  least  of  her  accomplishments  was 
her  success  in  charming  the  then  young 


English  dilettante,  Horace  Walpole,  with 
whom  (despite  their  great  disparity  in  age) 
she  kept  up  an  almost  passionate  corres¬ 
pondence  for  fourteen  years.  It  was  this 
correspondence,  later  published,  and  other 
material  which  makes  some  authorities 
claim  that  her  style  and  abilities  were  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  those  of  her  friend  Voltaire. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  sketch  such  as  this  to 
paint  a  full  portrait  of  this  remarkable 
lady,  who,  blind  and  in  her  seventies,  had 
such  an  attraction  for  Parisian  intellectuals. 
Her  friend  Walpole  said  of  her,  in  sum¬ 
mary: 

“I  have  heard  her  dispute  with  all  sorts 
of  people,  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and 
never  knew  her  in  the  wrong.  She  humbles 
the  learned,  sets  right  their  disciples,  and 
finds  conversation  for  everybody.  Affec¬ 
tionate  as  Madame  de  Sevigne,  she  has 
none  of  her  prejudices,  but  a  more  universal 
taste.” 

One  thinks  one  would  have  liked  to  have 
known  this  remarkable  blind  old  lady. 


Research  in  Review 

Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 
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“Technical  Planning,  Visual,  Occupational, 
and  Travel  Method  Survey  of  a  Visually 
Handicapped  Population,”  by  Herbert  J. 
Freudenberger.  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  1959.  (The  section  on  findings 
in  this  review  was  adapted  from  a  summary 
prepared  by  Dr.  Freudenberger.) 

Modern  social  planning  is  based  upon 
accurate  and  detailed  information  about 
defined  populations.  Within  relatively  lim¬ 
ited  geographical  areas,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  define  one  or  more  segments  of  the 
total  population  of  blind  persons.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Cruickshank  and  Trippe,  in  a  study 
supported  by  the  Ziegler  Foundation  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  surveyed  blind  children  in 
New  York  State.  However,  state  and  local 
surveys  fail  to  adequately  establish  their 
representativeness  of  the  national  popula¬ 
tion.  Thus,  special  conditions  in  New  York 


State  may  make  the  Cruickshank  and 
Trippe  data  inapplicable  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Yet,  for  the  purposes  of  national 
agency  planning,  legislative  activity,  and 
the  coordination  of  state  and  local  services, 
such  national  data  are  essential.  Through 
our  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States,  we  may 
be  better  able  to  communicate  to  legisla¬ 
tors,  lay  persons,  and  community  leaders 
our  insight  into  the  nature  and  needs  of 
those  who  are  seriously  visually  handi¬ 
capped. 

The  need  for  these  data  has  been  widely 
recognized.  In  1959,  in  Social  Research  on 
Blindness:  Its  Present  Status  since  1953; 
Its  Potential,  Milton  Graham  indicated 
some  of  the  studies  in  blindness  which  were 
needed.  One  of  these  was  a  study  of  the 
social  characteristics  of  a  national  sample 
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of  blind  persons.  Obviously  such  a  study 
will  require  vast  resources.  Its  achievement 
will  probably  be  a  product  of  government 
and  foundation  support  and  a  cooperative 
effort  of  the  total  community  of  agencies 
for  the  blind.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a 
comprehensive  investigation  will  come  into 
being  during  the  next  decade.  Until  it  does, 
our  national  effort  will  be  based  upon  hy¬ 
potheses,  hunches,  and  extrapolations,  sup¬ 
ported,  in  part,  by  the  results  of  less  am¬ 
bitious  studies.  The  Freudenberger  study 
under  review  falls  into  this  category.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  describe  a  population  of  blind 
persons  in  terms  of  several  critical  variables. 

THE  FINDINGS.  Fifty  thousand  question¬ 
naires  were  addressed  to  names  appearing 
on  a  mailing  list  of  persons  registered  with 
regional  libraries  for  the  blind.  A  total  of 
10,080  questionnaires  (about  20  per  cent) 
were  returned.  In  this  population,  the  mean 
age  for  the  men  was  54.9  years  and  for  the 
women  63.5  years.  In  all  age  groups  from 
birth  to  fifty  years  of  age,  more  men  than 
women  became  visually  handicapped.  Total 
blindness  appeared  in  43.8  per  cent  of  the 
men  and  36.4  per  cent  of  the  women. 

Among  the  respondents,  63.8  per  cent  of 
the  men  and  83.9  per  cent  of  the  women 
were  unemployed.  More  than  twice  as 
many  men  as  women  were  employed  full 
time.  The  most  common  places  of  work 
for  the  men  were  factories  and  offices. 
Most  of  the  respondents  were  trained  on 
the  job.  The  largest  number  of  jobs  held 
by  the  respondents  were  obtained  through 
state  agencies  for  the  blind.  However, 
younger  blind  clients  were  more  frequently 
placed  by  other  agencies. 

More  than  half  of  the  women  in  the 
group  travel  with  a  seeing  companion. 
Among  the  men,  42.5  per  cent  travel  with 
a  cane.  Dr.  Freudenberger  suggests  that 
these  data  should  be  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  blind  persons  in  this 
group  tended  to  be  in  “the  upper  levels  of 
age  distribution.”  Full-time  blind  employees 
used  public  transportation  going  to  and 
from  their  jobs.  Individuals  who  had  been 


employed  for  shorter  periods  of  time  tended 
to  work  closer  to  their  homes. 

Members  of  the  group  who  had  lost 
vision  at  an  earlier  age  were  most  fre- 
quently  placed  by  the  state  employnMot 
service.  As  a  group,  they  tended  to  be 
more  independent.  They  used  public  trans¬ 
portation  to  a  greater  degree  than  those 
whose  blindness  had  come  later.  They 
also  used  a  cane  more  readily  for  travel 
Members  of  the  total  population  expressed 
interest  in  electronic  devices  for  travel  and 
other  purposes.  However,  it  was  noted 
that  improved  communication  was  needed 
through  which  blind  persons  could  learn 
about  the  availability  of  these  devices. 

Dr.  Freudenberger,  in  his  summary, 
offered  four  conclusions: 

1.  Emphasis  upon  occupational  training  is 
important,  but  a  major  lack  exists  in  leisure 
time  activities  for  the  blind. 

2.  Persons  recently  blinded  are  a  greater 
problem  to  themselves,  to  agencies,  and  in 
their  ultimate  adjustment,  than  are  the 
chronologically  younger  blind. 

3.  State  agencies  for  the  blind  are  for  the 
most  part  doing  a  good  job  especially  for 
that  group  of  individuals  who  do  not  seem 
to  find  ready  employment  possibilities  and 
placement  through  other  sources. 

4.  Cane  travel  was  the  major  technique 
utilized  for  traveling. 
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IMPLICATIONS  FOR  OUR  FIELD.  Dr. 

Freudenberger  is  to  be  commended  for 
having  undertaken  a  herculean  task  with 
modest  resources.  His  experience  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  produce  national  data  will  be 
of  invaluable  assistance  to  other  investiga¬ 
tors  who  follow  in  his  footsteps.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  review  we  will  limit  our¬ 
selves  to  three  main  points  which  highlight 
some  of  the  problems  Dr.  Freudenberger 
encountered. 


1.  The  Population 

In  order  to  obtain  a  large  sample.  Dr. 
Freudenberger  mailed  his  questionnaires  to 
individuals  whose  names  appeared  on  re¬ 
gional  library  lists.  The  use  of  such  lists 
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is  one  way  to  reach  a  good  cross  section 
of  blind  persons.  Dr.  Freudenberger  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  we  do  not  have  evidence 
to  suggest  that  such  lists  are  representative 
of  all  blind  persons,  and  he  makes  no  such 
claim.  Like  this  reviewer,  he  inquires 
whether  it  is  possible  to  conclude  that 
library  readers  are  at  similar  age,  intellec¬ 
tual  and  status  levels  as  all  blind  persons 
in  this  country?  Do  such  lists  have  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  individuals  at  upper  educa¬ 
tional  levels  or  lower  employment  levels? 
Until  the  representativeness  of  library  lists 
is  established,  we  cannot  assume  that  Freu¬ 
denberger  has  surveyed  a  group  of  “typi¬ 
cal"  blind  persons. 

About  20  per  cent  of  those  contacted 
responded  to  the  questionnaire.  Apparently 
no  effort  was  made  to  determine  if  the  20 
per  cent  of  respondents  were  comparable 
in  essential  characteristics  to  the  80  per 
cent  of  nonrespondents.  Were  the  respond¬ 
ents  more  or  less  dependent  than  the 
total  population  of  blind  persons?  What 
were  the  motivations  which  influenced  non¬ 
respondents  to  forego  answering  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire?  Until  answers  to  these  and  other 
questions  are  given,  the  precise  boundaries 
of  the  population  studied  will  be  imper¬ 
fectly  known  as  it  relates  to  all  blind 
adults. 


2.  The  Technique 

A  mail  questionnaire  has  real  advan- 
f  tages.  It  is  direct,  quick,  and  tends  to 
reach  the  population  at  which  it  is  directed. 

I  However,  it  also  introduces  difficulties  in 
I  the  area  of  semantics  and  understanding. 
For  example,  in  reporting  on  visual  acuity, 
the  respondents  undoubtedly  made  a  real 
effort  to  describe  their  vision  in  quantita- 
^  tive  terms.  However,  day-to-day  experience 
I  with  blind  clients  in  low  vision  centers 
^  tends  to  support  the  belief  that  many  clients 
I  are  inadequately  informed  about  their 
I  visual  acuity  and  or  tend  to  exaggerate  the 
I  degree  of  residual  vision  in  accordance  with 

(personal  needs.  Similarly,  in  the  series  of 
questions  based  upon  electronic  devices, 
the  assumption  was  made  that  most  of  the 
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population  had  a  familiarity  with  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  such  devices.  Such  an  understanding 
may  have  existed.  However,  there  is  no 
evidence  presented  to  establish  the  level 
of  this  understanding. 

Perhaps  the  most  limiting  factor  in  the 
use  of  a  mail  questionnaire  is  the  necessity 
to  keep  it  brief.  As  a  result,  in  this  study, 
some  tantalizing  leads  are  presented  which 
cannot  be  explored  owing  to  the  brevity 
of  the  instrument  and  the  responses  ob¬ 
tained.  For  example.  Question  10  revealed 
that  the  men  in  this  population  had  been 
employed  for  an  average  of  31.4  years  as 
sighted  persons.  On  the  other  hand.  Ques¬ 
tion  1 2  indicated  that  the  men  in  the  group 
claimed  a  total  average  employment  of 
31.7  years.  Do  these  figures  suggest  that 
the  blind  men  in  this  group  have  been 
employed  as  blind  persons  for  an  average 
of  only  three-tenths  of  a  year?  A  question¬ 
naire  item  asking  for  data  on  work  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  blind  person  would  have  clarified 
this  issue  and  revealed  essential  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  types  of  jobs  held  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  work  was  performed. 
Another  example  relates  to  Question  13 
which  indicates  that  52  per  cent  of  the  men 
in  this  group  did  not  obtain  their  present 
jobs  from  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  the  state  employment  services,  the 
state  agency  for  the  blind,  other  social 
agencies,  newspapers,  friends  or  relatives. 
In  almost  every  population,  the  sources 
of  employment  listed  above  account  for  the 
large  majority  of  placements  of  blind  per¬ 
sons,  as  well  as  the  general  public.  Yet, 
more  than  half  the  group  did  not  achieve 
employment  through  any  of  them.  What 
were  the  sources  of  employment  for  this 
52  per  cent?  How  much  error  has  been 
introduced  by  the  unverified  self-reports  of 
the  respondents? 

3.  Interpretation 

When  one  plows  ground  in  a  new  field 
and  there  are  few  guideposts  erected  by 
previous  workers  upon  which  to  rely,  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  data  are  risky.  Some¬ 
times,  in  our  desire  to  establish  some 
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landmarks,  we  may  overinterpret  the  in¬ 
formation  which  we  have  derived  from  our 
population.  Two  instances  may  illustrate 
this  tendency: 

Dr.  Freudenberger  concludes  (page  16) 
that  “there  is  a  great  need  and  desire  for 
electronic  devices  for  the  blind  in  the 
areas  of  travel,  occupation,  and  the  home.” 
From  a  logical  point  of  view,  this  conclu¬ 
sion  is  justified.  On  the  basis  of  the  data 
presented,  however,  the  conclusion  is  not 
supported  by  the  facts  of  the  study.  In 
fact,  81.2  per  cent  of  the  men  and  88.8 
per  cent  of  the  women  have  no  opinions 
relative  to  electronic  travel  devices.  Only 
8.5  per  cent  of  the  total  group  reported 
that  they  considered  such  devices  as  “very 
good.”  The  study  made  a  qualitative  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  types  of  electronic  devices  re¬ 
quested.  However,  the  presentation  of  the 
data  does  not  permit  an  assessment  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  demand  for  certain  elec¬ 
tronic  devices  requested.  All  that  we 
are  told  is  that  certain  devices  were  re¬ 
quested  by  “500  plus”  persons  and  others 
by  fewer  than  that.  In  private  conversation, 
however,  Dr.  Freudenberger  revealed  that 
qualitative  data  not  printed  on  the  study 
do  support  his  conclusion  where  the  quanti¬ 
tative  data  fail  to  do  so. 

The  study  concludes  that  “state  agencies 
for  the  blind  are  doing  a  capable  job  for 
the  most  part  in  placing  the  blind,  especi¬ 
ally  that  type  of  person  who  does  not  seem 
to  find  placement  through  any  other 
agency.”  The  general  impression  in  the 
field  is  that  this  conclusion  is  warranted 
by  our  experiential  data.  However,  the 


study  fails  to  report  data  to  support  hs 
conclusions  internally.  We  are  told  that,  in 
this  population,  state  agencies  for  the  blind 
placed  22.5  per  cent  of  the  men  and  28.6 
per  cent  of  the  women.  Does  this  constitute  f 
a  good  job?  The  percentages  alone  do  not 
provide  an  adequate  basis  for  a  judgment. 

The  conclusions  suggest  that  the  state 
agencies  are  especially  successful  in  placii^ 
blind  persons  who  do  not  find  employment 
through  the  services  of  other  agencies. 
There  is  a  point  of  logic  involved  here 
which  cannot  be  answered  by  the  data.  Did 
blind  persons  seek  employment  throu^ 
state  agencies  for  the  blind  after  explorinf 
the  services  of  other  agencies  or  did  they 
turn  to  other  agencies  as  a  result  of  not 
having  found  employment  through  the  state 
agency  for  the  blind?  In  the  former  case, 
the  conclusion  would  be  supported.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  would  not.  Furthermore,  we 
need  to  know  if  those  placed  by  the  state 
agencies  for  the  blind  were  more  or  less 
placeable  than  those  placed  otherwise. 

In  summary,  the  major  implication  for 
our  field  is  that  a  psychologist  was  willing 
to  undertake  a  national  survey  even  though 
the  conditions  for  it  were  not  entirely 
favorable.  It  is  easy  to  be  a  “Monday  morn¬ 
ing  quarterback”  and  comment  on  his  pop¬ 
ulation,  the  techniques  he  used,  and  some 
of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived 
However,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  design 
an  improved  approach  which  will  provide 
the  national  data  we  need.  Of  this  we  can 
be  certain:  when  the  national  project  is 
done,  Freudenberger’s  work  will  have  been 
helpful  in  expediting  it. 
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Job  Talk 

Conducted  by  John  R.  Butler 


In  April  of  this  year  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  took  its  first  step  to¬ 
ward  completing  a  plan  to  establish  a 
national  personnel  referral  service.  It  ap¬ 
pointed  a  director  for  the  service  to  the 
staff  of  the  Foundation,  and  began  the  re¬ 
organization  of  an  informal  service  which 
had  been  maintained  for  many  years.  A 
grant  from  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  enabled  the  Foundation  to  im¬ 
plement  and  strengthen  the  program. 

The  AFB  Personnel  Referral  Service  is 
designed  to  serve  professional  and  admin¬ 
istrative  personnel  interested  in  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  blindness.  It  aims  also 
to  assist  organizations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  that  serve  the  blind  by  helping  them  lo¬ 
cate  suitable  candidates  for  staff  positions. 
There  is  an  ever-increasing  competition  for 
professional  personnel  in  the  health,  edu¬ 
cation  and  welfare  field.  A  concentrated 
effort  on  a  national  level  to  recruit  and 
retain  personnel  will  reinforce  the  inde¬ 
pendent  efforts  many  agencies  are  making. 

While  the  immediate  goal  of  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Service  is  the  successful 
placement  that  follows  upon  the  matching 
of  a  candidate  who  is  available  for  employ¬ 
ment  and  a  staff  position  that  is  open,  a 
longer  range  goal  is  implied.  That  goal  is  to 
achieve  a  higher  level  of  service  to  blind 
people.  The  1955  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  survey'  gave  data  which  made  it  clear 
there  is  a  shortage  of  professional  person¬ 
nel  to  administer  services  needed  by  blind 
children  and  adults.  It  also  indicated  a 
serious  lack  of  standards  for  job  titles,  of 
job  descriptions,  and  of  professional  quali¬ 
fications.  In  1958  the  data  of  the  survey 
were  used  as  a  basis  for  a  study  by  Sidney 
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G.  Tickton,  who  concluded  that  salaries 
for  key  personnel  in  the  field  of  blindness 
are  “so  inadequte  as  to  make  it  absurd  for 
newcomers  to  consider  acquiring  the  neces¬ 
sary  background  and  training  to  enter  the 

field.”  2 

Consequently,  an  effective  personnel 
referral  service  must  concern  itself  with 
these  areas  that  are  making  insistent  ap¬ 
peals  for  attention;  1.  The  recruitment  of 
well  qualified  professional  personnel.  2. 
The  refinement  of  job  titles  and  job  de¬ 
scriptions.  3.  The  promotion  of  salaries 
that  are  on  a  level  with  those  of  profes¬ 
sional  peers  engaged  in  other  fields  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare  services. 

The  above  areas  are  interrelated.  Prog¬ 
ress  in  one  will  depend  upon  a  significant 
change  in  the  others.  There  must  be  a  clear 
concept  of  the  individual  position  (e.g., 
director  of  professional  services)  and  of 
its  role  in  relation  to  the  total  program  of 
the  agency.  Otherwise  a  capable  adminis¬ 
trator  would  be  reluctant,  in  spite  of  an 
attractive  salary,  to  accept  it.  Similarly,  a 
board  of  trustees  or  a  civil  service  com¬ 
mission  needs  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  position;  How  does  it  meet  a  need  in 
the  agency’s  program?  What  professional 
training  and  experience  does  it  require? 
How  difficult  is  it  going  to  be  to  find  quali¬ 
fied  candidates?  A  board  or  a  commission 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  create  a  new  po¬ 
sition  without  answers  to  questions  such  as 
these. 

Mobility  of  workers  in  the  field  of  blind¬ 
ness  is  another  area  of  concern  to  the  AFB 
Personnel  Referral  Service — upward  mo¬ 
bility  for  those  ready  to  assume  more  re¬ 
sponsible  positions,  and  geographic  mobil- 


i.  'National  Survey  of  Personnel  Standards 
/  ™  Personnel  Practices  in  Services  for  the 
Blind.  Washington,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  1955. 
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2  Tickton,  Sidney  G.,  Professional  and 
Technical  Workers  for  the  Blind;  How  Much 
are  They  Paid?  New  York,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  1958.  p.  10. 
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ity  for  those  who  find  it  necessary  to  move 
to  another  region  of  the  country.  If  both 
kinds  of  mobility  are  encouraged,  there  is 
better  assurance  that  the  field  will  retain 
its  personnel.  Upward  mobility  can  be  in¬ 
tensified  by  a  process  that  will  allow  for 
increased  training  of  personnel.  Teachers 
are  finding  that  a  master's  degree  in  special 
education  is  helpful  when  a  promotion  is 
on  the  horizon;  home  teachers  who  wish 
to  become  social  caseworkers  will  find  it 
necessary  to  acquire  a  master’s  degree  in 
social  work.  Other  personnel,  well  quali¬ 
fied  professionally,  will  find  in-service  in¬ 
stitutes  valuable  in  meeting  vexing  ques¬ 
tions  that  occur  in  everyday  work.  An 
overall  effort  will  be  made  to  help  person¬ 
nel  make  use  of  scholarships,  fellowships, 
and  institutes  that  are  available  to  them. 

An  advisory  committee  to  the  AFB  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Service  will  be  appointed 
soon.  The  function  of  this  committe  will  be 
to  establish  broad  policies  to  guide  the 
Service  in  meeting  the  goals  that  have  been 
outlined.  The  committee  will  be  made  up 
of  representatives  with  wide  experience  in 
the  various  phases  of  service  pertinent  to 
the  field  of  blindness,  such  as  administra- 
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tion,  education,  home  teaching,  social  sen- 
ice,  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

There  are  two  factors  that  must  be  os- 
derlined.  The  AFB  Personnel  Referral 
Service  does  not  recommend  candidal 
for  positions.  Candidates  registered 
the  Service  are  referred  to  openings  foil 
which  they  are  qualified.  The  prospective  ^  **^4^ 
employer  has  the  responsibility  to  select  ^^^£5, 
the  candidate  to  fill  the  position.  The  AFB  ^ 
Personnel  Referral  Service,  moreover,  is 
not  an  employment  service  for  blind  per¬ 
sons;  it  is  a  service  for  professional  aod 
administrative  personnel,  sighted  or  blind.' 
who  are  interested  in  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  field  of  blindness. 
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The  potential  of  the  Service  to  beconnea  1^  jjg 
dynamic  agent  in  raising  the  professional 


standards  of  service  to  blind  children  andl 
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adults  is  high.  With  everyone’s  cooperatial 


and  support,  the  fledgling  will  move  ahead] 
on  its  course. 
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[Editor’s  Note;  Plans  are  being  made  for 
the  publishing  of  the  column,  “Job  Talk,”  regn 
larly,  in  which  Mr.  Butler,  as  director  of  tht 
personnel  referral  service,  will  discuss  numer 
ous  aspects  of  the  overall  subject  indicated  iii|  “1 
the  title.] 
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Current  Literature 


★  “Teaching  the  Blind — the  Resource 
Room  Approach,”  by  Gertrude  A.  Barker, 
Education,  February  1960.  A  description 
of  the  starting  of  an  integrated  school  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  city  of  Erie,  Pa.  The  article 
outlines  the  development  of  the  program 
and  relates  the  problems  encountered  and 
met  with.  Since  its  inception  two  years  ago 
it  has  proven  to  be  quite  successful. 


★  "Toward  Competence  in  Serving  the 
Blind,”  by  Frances  Clay.  Journal  of  Re¬ 
habilitation,  March-April  1960.  An  analysis 
of  the  role  of  the  counselor  and  caseworker 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  It  is  the 
contention  of  the  author  that  “before  the 
vocational  counseling  process  can  begin  to 


operate  effectively,  there  must  be  estab¬ 
lishment  of  mutual  acceptance  and  under¬ 
standing.  This  involves  such  things  as 
empathy,  a  willingness  to  allow  individuals 
to  differ,  a  respect  for  human  dignity,  a 
focus  on  the  uniqueness  of  the  counselee,! 
an  absence  of  cynicism  on  the  part  of  the 
counselor  and  a  (based  on  fact)  conviction 
of  the  counselor  of  his  competence  as  a 
professional  person.  He  should  always  be 
aware  of  the  client’s  need  to  be  a  ‘whole 
person.’  ” 


★  Physical  Disability — a  Psychologic^ 
Approach,  by  Beatrice  Wright.  New  York,' 
Harper,  1 960.  A  book  which  attempts  to 
offer  evidence  of  a  new  approach  to  physi- 
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cal  disability.  The  author  endeavors  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  case  for  considering  somatopsychol- 
ogy,  with  a  unique  syndrome  of  facts, 
theories,  and  investigatory  and  therapeutic 
techniques.  It  places  the  psychological  side 
of  disablement  within  a  framework  of 
sound  concepts. 

“New  Pathways  for  the  Blind,”  The 
UNESCO  Courier,  June  1960.  An  entire  is¬ 
sue  devoted  to  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  The  following  articles  are  in¬ 
cluded:  1.  “When  is  a  Person  Considered 
Blind?”  by  Nimo  Frank;  2.  “Still  No  Elec¬ 
tronic  Substitute  for  Sight,”  by  M.  Robert 
Barnett;  3.  “More  Blind  in  Calcutta  than 
in  Canada,”  by  W.  H.  Owens;  4.  “Victory 
in  Sight  Over  the  Babel  of  Braille”;  5. 
"Stamps  to  Honor  and  Help  the  Blind,”  by 
C.  W.  Hill;  6.  “The  Gulf  is  Vanishing,”  by 
Pierre  Henri;  7.  “Out  of  the  Darkness;  the 
Blind  in  the  U.S.S.R.,”  by  A.  Kondratov; 
8.  “Do’s  and  Dont’s  for  the  Sighted,”  by  F. 
Potter;  9.  “Fifteen  Million  Francs  Over¬ 
night;  10.  “Let’s  Stop  Playing  Blind  Man’s 
Rebuff,”  by  Leon  Bataille. 

★  “They’re  Using  Braille  in  the  Class¬ 
rooms,”  by  Mildred  A.  Tins.  Illinois  Edu¬ 
cation,  March  1960.  An  article  describing 
the  establishment  of  an  integrated  program 
of  education  for  blind  children  in  the 
Wheeling,  Illinois,  public  schools.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  program  which  has  been  in 
operation  since  1955,  it  is  felt  that  “one  of 
the  major  benefits  has  been  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  meeting,  not  only  the  needs 
of  the  blind  child,  but  of  every  child  in  the 
school.”  A  unifying  school  spirit  has  de¬ 
veloped  among  teachers,  pupils,  and  the 
administration. 

★  “Projective  Methods  Recommended  for 
Use  with  the  Blind,”  by  Dell  Lebo  and 
Roselyn  Sherman  Bruce.  The  Journal  of 
Psychology,  July  1960.  A  paper  describing 
in  detail  the  projective  methods  suitable 
for  the  psychological  examination  of  the 
•blind  or  partially  sighted.  It  also  evaluates 
the  field  indicating  seeming  weaknesses  in 
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an  abandoned  proliferation  of  stimuli,  and 
suggesting  what  seems  to  be  a  much  needed 
long-range  program  of  research.  There  is 
a  bibliography  of  sixty-nine  references. 

★  “Little  Bumps  that  Say  Something,”  by 
Freda  Henderson.  Exceptional  Children, 
January  1960.  A  discussion  of  the  teaching 
of  braille  to  blind  children.  The  author  at¬ 
tempts  to  answer  such  questions  as:  When 
should  we  begin  to  teach  braille?  What  can 
take  the  place  of  pictures  for  the  blind 
child,  as  they  are  so  important  in  the 
sighted  child’s  initial  reading  experiences? 
How  soon  should  a  child  be  introduced  to 
contractions  in  braille?  How  can  a  child 
learn  to  spell  when  so  many  contractions 
are  used?  and  others.  Each  problem  is  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  recommendations  for  overcom¬ 
ing  them  are  given. 

★  The  Challenge  of  the  Unmet  Needs; 
proceedings  of  the  Northern  California 
Regional  meeting  for  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped,  Castro  Valley,  Calif.  1960.  (Copies 
available  for  50^  from  the  Castro  Valley 
Elementary  School  District,  Castro  Valley, 
Calif.)  A  booklet  containing  the  papers  and 
summary  of  discussions  presented  at  the 
conference.  Included  is  a  paper  by  Flor¬ 
ence  Henderson  entitled  “Some  Challenges 
in  Teaching  the  Visually  Handicapped,” 
plus  material  on  teaching  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  helping  to  overcome  emotional  prob¬ 
lems,  aiding  art  expression,  challenges  in 
vocational  guidance  and  others. 

★  Guidance  Programs  for  Blind  Children: 
a  Report  on  a  Conference,  April  1959. 
Edited  by  Carl  J.  Davis.  Watertown,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind, 
1959.  The  proceedings  as  recorded  in  this 
text  were  intended  to  present  the  primary 
aspects  of  a  guidance  program  in  such  a 
fashion  that  principles  and  procedures 
could  be  applied  to  all  blind  pupils  whether 
in  residential  school  or  in  day  school  situa¬ 
tions.  The  program  is  directed  toward  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  guidance  personnel.  The 
following  papers  were  presented:  1.  “The 
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Purpose  of  a  General  Guidance  Program,” 
by  David  V.  Tiedeman;  2.  “The  Impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Self-concept  in  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Blind  Child,”  by  Frederick 
Jervis;  3.  “Diagnostic  Techniques  to  be  Of¬ 
fered  with  Blind  Children,”  by  Eunice  L. 
Kenyon;  4.  “Application  of  Guidance 
Principles  in  a  School  for  the  Blind,”  by 
Carl  J.  Davis;  5.  “The  Role  of  the  School 
in  Child-Home  Relationships,”  by  Mrs. 
Rachel  Rawls;  6.  “Group  Procedures  with 
Staff  and  with  Parents,”  by  William  Val- 
dina;  7.  “The  Public  School  Counselor 
Works  with  a  Blind  Pupil,”  by  Theodore 
Clapp. 

★  “Bibliotherapy  for  Handicapped  Chil¬ 
dren,”  by  Edith  Cohoe.  NEA  Journal,  May 
1960.  Bibliotherapy  is  the  reading  of  se¬ 
lected  books  for  therapeutic  purposes. 
Carefully  chosen  books  are  used  with  the 
handicapped  child  not  only  to  provide  prac¬ 
tice  in  reading,  but  to  improve  his  attitude 
toward  his  handicap.  The  article  includes 
an  annotated  bibliography  of  fiction  and 
biography  books  that  have  been  found  use¬ 
ful.  Their  availability  in  braille  or  talking 
book  has  been  indicated. 

•if  The  Eye  and  its  Importance  in  Relation 
to  General  Disease,  by  Conrad  Berens  and 
Adolph  Posner.  New  York,  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  1959.  A 
monograph  in  which  the  authors  “attempt 
to  clarify  the  interrelationships  between 


general  diseases  and  eye  disease  for  the 
reader  who  has  no  specialized  medical 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  ophthalmolc^." 
Included  is  a  section  on  eye  anatomy,  with 
the  larger  part  of  the  monograph  devoted 
to  symptoms  of  eye  diseases  and  systemic 
diseases.  There  is  a  nine-page  glossary. 

★  J;A 

★  Adapted  Physical  Education,  by  Hollb 
F.  Fait.  Philadelphia,  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  service 
1960.  A  textbook  written  especially  for 
those  who  plan  to  teach  physical  education 
to  persons  having  physical,  mental,  and  ■ 
emotional  ills,  in  regular  schools,  special 
schools  and  related  areas  in  hospitals  and 
institutions.  The  opening  chapters  deal  with 
a  summary  of  the  field,  and  general  teach¬ 
ing  methods.  The  remainder  of  the  bo(A 
is  devoted  to  specific  areas.  The  visually 
handicapped  are  covered  in  a  chapter. 


★  “The  Elementary  School  Meets  the  Blind 
Child,”  by  Feme  K.  Root.  Frontiers  of 
Elementary  Education,  Syracuse,  New 
York,  Syracuse  University  Press,  1960.  A 
discussion  of  the  blind  child  in  a  public 
school  setting.  Coordinator  of  the  Cents 
for  the  Development  of  Blind  Children  at 
Syracuse  University,  the  author  providtp 
many  valuable  services  for  visually  im-j 
paired  children,  their  parents  and  teachei| 
She  presents  the  attributes  of  the  prograi| 
outlines  three  types  of  plans  in  operatic^ 
and  analyzes  the  role  of  the  resource  and 
regular  classroom  teacher. 
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Appointments 


J.  Albert  Asenjo,  who  has  been  program  tion  program  being  established  by  the 

specialist  in  vocational  and  rehabilitation  Raquel  and  Martin  Sain  Foundation  in  co¬ 

services  at  the  American  Foundation  for  operation  with  the  Government  of  Portu¬ 
gal. 

Mr.  Asenjo  has  an  A.B.  degree  from 


the  University  of  Florida.  Before  joining 
the  staff  of  the  AFB  he  served  as  chief  in¬ 
structor  for  the  Adult  Training  Center 
maintained  by  the  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind.  In  1957-58  he  was  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  from  AFB  to  undertake  an  ILO 
mission  in  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the 
Government  of  Brazil.  He  introduced  re¬ 
habilitation  services  for  the  blind  at  the 
National  Institute  of  Rehabilitation  at  the 
Hospital  das  Clinicas,  University  of  Sao 
Paulo. 

On  September  1,  1960,  Mr.  St.  Croix 
will  join  the  staff  of  the  Paris  office  as  con- 


Jean  F.  St.  Croix 


J.  Albert  Asenjo 


the  Blind,  and  Jean  F.  St.  Croix,  have  been 
assigned  to  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind  regional  office  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Asenjo  has  been  a  member  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  staff 
since  1953.  He  will  be  consultant  on  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  adult  blind  in  the  Paris  office. 

On  September  first  of  this  year,  prior  to 
joining  the  Paris  office,  he  will  undertake 
a  six  to  twelve  months’  assignment  as  an 
expert  on  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  in 
Portugal,  as  a  member  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization.  His  duties  in  Lisbon 
will  be  to  provide  technical  guidance  and 
staff  training  as  part  of  a  new  rehabilita- 


SEPTEMBER,  1960 


sultant  on  services  for  blind  children  and 
youth.  He  received  his  A.B.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Alabama,  undertook 
graduate  studies  in  the  field  of  social 


Mrs.  Victor  comes  to  the  Association 
from  the  Family  and  Children’s  Service  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  A  graduate  of  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University,  she  is  a  trained 


Ethel  S.  Victor 


Paul  V/.  Nutter 


studies  at  Columbia  and  received  his  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  from  New  York  University  in 
1948. 


★  Milton  A.  Jahoda,  executive  director  of 
the  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Blind, 
has  announced  two  new  appointments  to 
the  Association  staff.  Mrs.  Ethel  S.  Victor 
has  been  appointed  as  caseworker,  and 
Paul  W.  Nutter  has  joined  the  staff  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  employment  service. 


case  worker  doing  her  graduate  work  in'quarte; 
social  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  York 
Mr.  Nutter,  who  is  a  native  of  Maine,  called 
was  the  first  executive  director  of  the  Ver-  Its  pui 
mont  Sheltered  Workshop,  Inc.,  at  Barre,  crease( 
Vermont.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Gorham  blind  i 
State  Teachers  College,  Gorham,  Maine,,  Spe; 
and  was  an  instructor  and  supervisor  of  |C.  Sty 
vocational  and  industrial  arts  education  inICorpo 
public  schools  in  Maine,  New  Hampshirejpractk 
and  Vermont  for  sixteen  years.  jjective 
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i(  John  F.  Wilson,  director  of  the  Royal 
Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind, 
writes  that  the  Society  has  moved  to  larger 
^  quarters  this  spring.  The  new  address:  46 
Victoria  Street,  London  S.W.  1,  England. 

t  The  Association  of  Dutch  Blind  Intel¬ 
lectual  Men  and  Women  announces  the 
publication  of  a  new  world  catalog  of 
braille  periodicals.  The  catalog  contains  in¬ 
formation  about  the  440  braille  magazines 
and  periodicals  published  throughout  the 
world,  as  well  as  a  listing  of  people  and 
organizations  working  with  the  blind. 

The  catalog  may  be  obtained  by  sending 
$2.00  to:  Association  of  Dutch  Blind  In¬ 
tellectual  Men  and  Women,  P.  O.  Box 
297,  Breda,  Holland. 
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i  A  new  national  organization  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  598  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  was  created  this  spring.  It  is 
called  Research  to  Prevent  Blindness,  Inc. 
Its  purpose  is  to  stimulate  and  finance  in¬ 
creased  basic  research  into  the  causes  which 
blind  more  than  40,000  persons  each  year. 
,  Speaking  for  the  organization.  Dr.  Jules 
!C.  Styne,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Music 
^Corporation  of  America  and  a  former 
^practicing  ophthalmologist  said:  “The  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  new  organization  are  to 
ifoster  and  underwrite  increased  research 
into  the  causes  which  may  result  in  blind¬ 
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ness  or  substantially  impaired  vision  so  that 
they  may  be  prevented  or  cured  before 
blindness  occurs.” 

it  Establishment  of  a  medical  advisory 
committee  in  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  was  announced  recently  by 
Mary  E.  Switzer,  OVR  director. 

The  chairman  is  Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  who 
is  director  of  the  Institute  for  Physical 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation,  New  York 
University  Medical  Center. 

The  committee  will  assist  in  the  planning 
of  long-range  medical  programs  and  poli¬ 
cies  related  to  the  current  and  expanding 
state-federal  rehabilitation  program;  pro¬ 
mote  liaison  with  various  medical  groups 
throughout  the  country;  and  interpret  the 
objectives  of  the  OVR. 

★  The  American  Bible  Society  is  observ¬ 
ing  its  125th  anniversary  of  work  for  the 
blind.  In  the  years  since  1835  the  Bible 
Society  has  distributed  790,035  books  and 
records  for  the  blind. 

★  Nelson  Coon,  for  many  years  librarian 
at  the  Perkins  Library,  Watertown,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  retired  as  of  July  1.  Readers  of 
the  New  Outlook  have  enjoyed  his  interest¬ 
ing  short  biographies  of  notable  blind  per¬ 
sons.  The  final  one  of  these  biographies  ap¬ 
pears  in  this  issue  of  the  New  Outlook. 
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Classified  Corner 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi‘ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those  who 
are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  unll  print  as  many  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  voueh  for  statements  of  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

It  is  assumed  that  in  most  eases  the  eom- 
munications  concerning  notices  are  initiated 
through  correspondence  with  the  Personnel 
Referral  Service  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

Other  correspondence  concerning  this  de¬ 
partment  should  be  addressed  to:  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  15  H’est  I6th  Street,  New 
York  11,  N.  y. 


Position  Open:  Supervisor,  evaluation  unit 
for  visually  handicapped  trainees  in  rehabili¬ 
tation  center,  public  agency,  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  Development  and  administration  of 
program,  staff  supervision,  community  organi¬ 
zation.  Minimum  qualifications:  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  vocational  rehabilitation,  social  work, 
psychology  or  sociology  and  3  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  in  full  time  employment  in 
field  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  Or:  under¬ 
graduate  degree  in  social  science  or  business 
administration  with  6  years  of  full  time  ex¬ 
perience  in  vocational  rehabilitation,  2  of 
them  in  a  rehabilitation  center.  Preference 
will  be  given  to  a  visually  handicapped  per¬ 
son  who  is  able  to  travel  independently. 
Salary  $639  a  month.  Write:  Personnel  Refer¬ 
ral  ^rvice,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 


school  of  social  work  and  3  years  of  supen* 
ory  experience  preferred.  Professional  trains 
in  physical  education  or  recreation  is  accept 
able.  Salary  range  $4580-55530,  minimsi 
based  on  qualifications.  Write:  Personnd  Re 
ferral  Service,  American  Foundation  for 
Blind. 

Position  Open:  Chief,  department  of  educe 
tion,  voluntary  agency,  Los  Angeles,  Califw 
nia.  Responsible  for  administration,  supenv 
ion  of  staff.  Training  in  personal  adjustmeM 
travel  and  communication.  Ability  to  wed 
with  volunteers  essential.  Qualifications:  de 
gree  in  education.  Teaching  and  administn 
tive  experience  preferred.  Salary  range  $45IJ 
$5530,  minimum  based  on  qualificatkai 
Write:  Personnel  Referral  Service,  Americn 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


Position  Open:  Counselor,  woman,  for  wl 
untary  agency,  in  large  Texas  city,  serviii 
blind  children.  Work  primarily  with  fami| 
members  toward  optimum  use  of  communi^ 
schools,  health  and  welfare  services.  Qudi 
fications:  some  graduate  training  in  soca 
work  or  psychology,  experience  preferred 
Ability  to  travel  independently.  Salary  $5300. 
Write:  Personnel  Referral  Service,  Ameriaij 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
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Position  Wanted:  Woman,  AB  degree  i 
education,  qualified  for  social  studies  anJ 
French.  Supervised  teaching  experience  ill 
school  for  the  blind.  Write:  Ida  Presnell,  Rtf 
3,  Box  11,  Beech  Creek,  North  Carolina. 


Position  Open:  Chief,  department  of  rec¬ 
reation,  voluntary  agency,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Supervision  of  staff  and  volunteer  aids. 
Program  includes  game  and  club  groups, 
physical  education.  Ability  to  work  with  vol¬ 
unteers  essential.  Qualifications:  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  social  group  work,  from  accredited 


Position  Wanted:  Woman  with  M.S.  degree 
in  social  work  seeks  position  with  visually 
handicapped.  Boston  area  only.  Casework  ex 
perience  in  the  field  of  blindness.  Write:  Per 
sonnel  Referral  Service,  American  Foundatioi 
for  the  Blind. 
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